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For the Companion. 


IMPERTINENT CURIOSITY. 


It is sometimes almost impossible to prevent 
the attacks of a class of garrulous persons who 
insist upon talking to any one who happens to be 
near them. Lacking sensibility, rebuffs have 
little effect upon them. 

“T was in a railroad train, 
of this incident, ‘returning from a Western trip 
not long ago, and was comfortably reading a new 
magazine when a tall, thin, slovenly-looking man 
with a lounging gait came down the aisle and 
dropped into the seat by my side. He stretched 
one long arm on the back of the seat, enfolded 
me in a half-embrace, and asked, ‘Goin’ fer ?’ 

***To Boston.’ 


” 


“¢You don’t say! Clean to Boston! Live | 


there ?’ 
«*Ves,’ 
‘**Born there ?” 
66 ¢No.’ 
««*Been out to the big show, I reckon ?’ 
««*T have been to the World’s Fair.’ 
‘«*Great show! 


three whole days, an’ tuk in about ev’rything J | 


wanted to see. Where'd you stay ?’ 
‘At a hotel.’ 

‘«*Had to pay for it, I reckon; didn’t ye ?’ 

‘*Lalways pay for my entertainment at hotels.’ 

**I mean you had to pay a good deal more’n it 
was wuth. The hotels didn't git nothin’ out of 
me. I stopped with some friends of my wife’s 
cousin. They never saw me before, but they 
treated me fust-rate. Reely seemed glad to see 
me. Did you go any farther west ?’ 

6 ‘No.’ 

«Ever been any farther west ?” 

‘*Yes.’ 

‘Where to?’ 

‘*IT was born in Lowa.’ 

**You don’t say! An’ now you live in Boston. 
That’s queer. How'd you happen to go to 
Boston ?’ 

***My business called me there.’ 

“*What is your business, if a feller may ask ?” 


‘I intimated that ‘a feller’ might be too inquisi- ' 


tive by ignoring his question, and looking out of 
the window. He put his feet on the seat in front, 
and also on my overcoat, and made himself a 
little more comfortable by leaning on me, and 
then inquired, ‘Married ?’ 

ss ¢Ves.” 

‘**Wife’s to home with the children, I reckon, 
same as my wife. That’s the way it goes. We 
men have a gvod deal the advantage, don’t we ? 
I dunno but [’'d have brought Jinny an’ the baby 
with me if I'd knowed about that place they had 
there fer keepin’ babies. That was a great 
scheme, wa’n’t it ?’ 

‘+It was an excellent idea.’ 

**Yes, fer them that wanted to fall in with it. 
How many children’ye you got ?” 

«« ‘Three.’ 


«*Two boys an’ a girl, or two gitls an’ a boy ?” | 


**¢All boys.’ 

“<*Well, it’s a good thing to have boys, for 
they can shift for themselves quicker and easier’n 
girls kin: but there’s some advantage in havin’ 
‘em mixed. -Livin’s high in Boston, I reckon. 
What rent do you have to pay ?” 

“TL read on. 

‘In business for yourself, or on a salary ?’ 


“I turned a page of the magazine and kept! 


silent. The man looked over my shoulder at a 
picture in the magazine for a moment, then rose, 
stretched, yawned and said: 

«*Trav’lin’s the hardest way to kill time I 
know of. Guess I'll go an’ git my things together. 
I git off at the next station, an’ I’m glad of it.’ 

“Others in the car shared this pleasure, but 
they were not rude enough to say so.” 


nt -— 


AFRAID OF HIS GUIDE. 


Mr. B. D. Howard was on his way to the land | 


of the Ainus of Trans-Siberian Russia. His 
guide had been selected for him by a Russian 
official. He spoke comprehensible German, and 
at the same time had picked up a sufficient number 
of Ainu words and gestures to be able to commu- 
nicate to a limited extent with the Ainu people. 
At the same time he was a convict, exiled for the 
crime of murder, and this fact, as was natural, 
gave Mr. Howard occasional uneasiness. He 
thus describes their first night alone tovether : 

‘Our bivouac was of the simplest. As I crept 
under my scanty bit of canvas and lay awake 
listening to every sound in those deep solitudes, I 
could not quite avoid reflecting upon the facts, of 
which I was ‘perfectly. aware, that the convict 
within a few feet of me was a murderer; that in 
England he would long ago have been hanged, 
and that at that moment his bones would have 
been crumbling beneath a slab within prison 
walls. 

‘“‘He knew that I had on my person the only 
means with which he might hope to secure his 


said the narrator | 


I’ve been there myself. Stayed | 


|eseape from Saghalin, and perhaps once more | 
| gain his freedom. With this hope of escape, as I 
| knew, many convicts kill each other to secure 
| only a few roubles. Even if he failed to escape, 
| the utmost punishment for an additional murder 
| and robbery would be Jess than he had already 
endured, and as he was here for life in any case, 
his extra punishment, if he were caught, would 
make but little difference to him. 

“As I heard him gently turn over, I thought 
that perhaps he too was at that moment thinking | 
the same thoughts. Perhaps the rustle of his | 
movements was really the knell of my plans, and | 
of myself. ] 

“To break this stupid reverie, I crept out and 

| fired my revolver in the air, then, with a rush and 

yell, fired again. My guide was out in an instant, 
and at once rushed hither and thither with the 
| greatest caution from tree to tree, stalking the bear 
which I had deseribed to him, and which I was 
determined to shoot. After a useless search I 
insisted on his lying down again, saying that I 
preferred to keep watch with my rifle till the 
morning. 

“Very soon afterward, my tired and innocent 
guide was snoring loudly, to his own satisfaction 
and to mine,” 

_ ee — 





SOME OF NATURE’S WARNINGS. 


| It has long been popularly believed that animals 
| have some means of foreknowing the approach 
| of great earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. | 
| Modern researches give some countenance to this | 
belief by suggesting possible physical causes of | 
such premonition. It is known not only that | 
slight tremors precede great outbursts of volcanic 
energy, but that remarkable atmospheric phe- 
‘nomena frequently, if not invariably, accompany 
both the eruptions of volcanoes and the shakings | 
of earthquakes. | 





| 


It is by no means improbable that the acute 
senses of some of the lower animals may convey 
a knowledge of such premonitory indications of a | 
coming catastrophe before they become evident to 
human beings, and thus the strange excitement | 
shown by birds and quadrupeds previous to great | 
earthquakes and volcanic explosions would be | 
explained. 

But man’s ingenuity enables him to detect | 
phenomena beyond the ordinary reach of his | 
senses, and now the slightest trembling of the 
earth's crust in volcanic countries is registered 
by automatic instruments which write out in 
undulating lines the story of the disturbances 
they record. Recently published observations of 
the eruption of Mount Etna in 1886 furnish a | 
good instance of those telltale tremors which may 
serve as warnings to animals of what is about to 
happen, 

‘The great outburst on that occasion occurred in 
the central crater of the volcano in the forenoon 
of the 18th of May; but as early as the 12th of 
May there were premonitory tremors recorded by 
the seismographs. These tremors were both 
slow and ‘slight, but on the 14th and 15th they 
were repeated with greater force and quickness, | 
as if the warning were being pronounced more 
sternly and emphatically. Next followed a 
significant pause, and on the 17th all was 
ominously calm. The terrible explosion, rending 
the mountain-top, came like a sudden thunder- 
clap, and yet everything that had preceded it for six 
days was evidently part and parcel of the greater 
phenomenon. Nature seemed to have been leading 
up to the climax: with a ‘series of preparatory 
episodes and pauses as effective as those of a 
tragic play. Indeed, it will be found that in great 
natural phenomena these accessories of effect are 
never lacking. 

On this occasion there was also a noteworthy 
instance of peculiar atmospheric condition accom- 
panying the eruption of the volcano. The 
barometric pressure just at the time of the 
principal outburst was observed to be greater 
than it had been at any time since the first 
premonitory symptoms of the eruption were noticed 
on the 12th, and than it was again at any time 
during the series of observations that followed, 
and that were continued until the mountain had 
resumed its normal condition. 


<-o- 


MEN AND HORSES UNDER FIRE. 


The late Civil War gave rise to hundreds of | 
stories about the strange and sometimes comical 
effects produced upon men by the dangers and 
excitements of the battle-field. Once, when Gen- 
eral Harker’s brigade was ordered into action, 
says Captain Convngham, a sergeant retired to 
his tent, and shot himself through the head. It 
seeins strange that a man should kill himself for 
| fear of going into battle, but Captain Conyngham 
| declares that he has known several cases of the 
same kind. 





He has also seen men strip themselves naked, 
and run crazy off the battle-field. Their sincerity 
might be open to suspicion, but he has seen men 
rush in the same manner, under fire, into the 
enemy’s lines. Such actions were caused, he had 
no doubt, by the stunning effects of shells bursting 
around them and killing their comrades. 

So great is the terror produced by the explosion 
of several shells, that he has seen a horse tremble, 
the sweat at the same time bursting out of every | 
pore, and then, without being touched by ball or | 
shell, drop dead. | 

He has also known some noble instances of the | 
devotion of the horse to his master. One of | 
General Logan’s orderlies was shot while carrying | 
a despatch. The moment he fell, his horse stood | 
up and turned around, whinnying most piteously. 

Thongh the animal seemed fully sensible of his | 
own danger, and would turn about to shelter | | 
himself from the shot and shell, he remained | 
beside his master’s body for several hours. He 
would move away a little at times, and neigh, as if | 
calling for help, but when this failed he returned 
to the body. 

A wounded horse, Captain Conyngham says, 
looks at you with the most pitiful, upbraiding 
expression, as much as to say, ‘It’s all vour 
work; I had nothing to do about it.” 
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FACE THE 





el 


-LIONS 


~ in Seven n chapters: 


Chapter III.— Mistress Barclay’s Lions. 


As Dolly gazed in bewilderment at the 
strange scene in her mother’s room Mis- 
tress Barclay said, ‘‘Yes, child, it is your 
brother—my own dear son. Surely you 
have not forgotten that I was a widow. 
Charles is the son of my first husband, 
Francis Denison.” 

“Truly, I had almost forgotten,”’ the 
girl said, slowly, gazing wistfully into 
the young man’s face; “but I am almost 
sure—I remember him now. Yet I seem 
to be dreaming—I cannot understand. 
Tell me why it is that I have a brother 
and you have let me forget him.”’ 


“Not now, dear child,” said her 
mother. ‘To-morrow we will talk over 


these matters. But the precious moments 
are flying too quickly now; we cannot 
spare one of them from my bonny prince, 
that went from me a round-faced lad, 
and hath returned a bearded man !"’ 

Then the mother laid her arms again 
about her son, as he knelt by her side, 
and wept upon his breast, while Dolly, 
upon the other side, leaned against her 
mother and listened with eager interest. 

“The ten years have wrouglit all the 
changes in me and in this little maid 
here; they have left you unchanged, 
mother. Dear heart! how oft have those 
loving eyes been with me, waking and 
sleeping, since I was driven away !” 

‘“*What have these years done for you, 
my boy? I hear, for one thing, they 
have brought you a wife.” 

“That they have,’ said the young 
man; ‘the ‘discreetest, wisest, virtuous- 
est, best.” Mother, I long to have you 
know my wife; you cannot choose but 
love her.” 

“IT am sure I shall,” 
“Is she fair ?”’ 

“Aye, that is she!’’ cried Dorothy, eagerly. 
“I thought when I first saw her upon the stage, 
so fairly robed, so piteous and so pious, that | 
heaven’s own angels could not be fairer. May | 
the Lord pardon me if the thought were irrever- 
ent!”” 

Her brother smiled approvingly. ‘If it be, I 
am your fellow-sinner, for, off the stage no less 
than on it, I have often thought the same. Oh, 
that you could but know her, mother!’’ | 

“In God’s good time, Charles. Since He has | 
brought me the unspeakable happiness of seeing | 
you, surely I can trust Him for all the rest. 
Tell me now what else has befallen vou during 
the ten years.” 

“Ah, well, it is no great thing. I went forth 
friendless, save for the helping hand extended to 
me by Sir Everard Ferrars because I was my 
father’s son. I tarried with him in London 
some months, until Sir Everard became convinced 
that so long as the Protector lived the prospects 
of the exiled king would not improve; then, after 
obtaining what money he could, he returned to 
the continent to lay the returns at his Majesty's 
feet. 

**He took me with him, and it was during those 
waiting years in Brussels that I made the 
acquaintance of a certain Master Nicolas Gerrard, 
a most accomplished gentleman who supported 
himself by giving instruction in declamation and 
languages, and also upon the lute. I became his 
pupil, and after a time was permitted to take up | 
my residence with him. 

“Then I learned to know and love my Elinor. | 
She was Gerrard’s only child, and motherless ; a | 
lass then of the age of our Dorothy here. For a 
year or two she seemed as a sister to me; then I | 
fell ill of a fever, and was for many weeks like to 
die. Nicolas and his daughter cared for me, and | 
nursed me through my illness as if I had been son 
and brother of their own. 


said his mother. 











a livelihood; I had been bred to no profession 
or calling, and had not learning sufficient for 
any scholarly pursuit. 

“The only acquirements I had were those I had 


attained under Master Gerrard's tuition. I 
began to give lessons in declamation; but my 


friends and pupils were pleased to say that my 
talents would bring me better success and wages 
as a practiser than as a teacher. So a practiser | 
became; in other words, a player. You shake 
your head, mother. Surely worthy Miles has 
not so infected you with his prejudices that you 









































“WHAT SAID HE THEN?” 


“After this I found that Elinor had become | 


more than sister to me, but my fortunes were too 
uncertain for me to dare to ask her to share them. 
| At this juncture it pleased God to bring about 


that happy series of events which ended in our | truly say, 
| Wife—surely, 


sovereign enjoying his own again. 


“Under Sir Everard’s standard I returned to | 
England with the king, and bore my small part | 


in the glorious times that followed. It was in 


that year you heard from me, mother; I wrote | 


| 


to you and longed to come to you, but that} 


tyrannical — 


| ourselves. 


believe me thereby to be all that is dissolute and 
vicious ?”’ 

‘“‘No, no,’ said Mistress Barclay. ‘It is not the 
calling I would have chosen for you, but as you 
you had but little choice. But your 
surely, Charles, the life which 
necessity has forced upon you is not such as a 
modest woman should choose to lead ?”’ 

‘‘Nor is it one that my wife leads,”’ said young 
Denison, coloring. ‘Our present wandering tour 
is but a holiday in which we have indulged 
To help replenish a rather lean purse, 


His mother laid a finger upon his lips, with a | Elinor consented to rehearse with me a few of the 


significant. glance at Dorothy. Her son reddened, 
hesitated, and then with an effort resumed : 


under old Nicolas. 


lessons we had studied together 
My wife has never appeared 


well-conned 


“TI was prevented from seeing vou, but through | in London, nor acted with any other companion 
Sir Everard’s interest I was able to save Master | than me. 


Barclay from the consequences of his political 
heresies. I got small thanks for my pains.” 


‘“‘There has been a great panic in London this 
spring concerning the Plague; king and court and 


“I was made happy by the thought that our | all the great folks are leaving, so there is little 


” 


good fortune came through you, 
Barclay, gently. 

“That was enough, mother. Sir Everard was 
less fortunate in his own behalf than in mine. 
Though his estates had sold for a mere song, 


| 


said Mistress | profit there just now for one of my calling. 


*] thought it well to take advantage of my rare 
leisure to find how the land lay here, hoping I 
might make peace with Master Barclay, rather 
than to enter his house, as I have done, like a 


they had been parted with by his own act and | thief in the night.’ 


deed, and the new settlement laws made it 


impossible for him to redeem them. 


| 


“TI am so sorry Miles should have seen you at 
the fair!”’ sighed his mother. ‘All chance of a 


“Our gracious king has done somewhat for | | reconciliation was utterly lost when he saw you 


him, and promises much more. 


| Everard, broken in health no less than in fortune, 


is forced to spend most of the year abroad in a 
kindlier climate than ours. 

‘As soon as I could obtain leave of absence I 
returned to Brussels, arriving there in time to 
| close the eyes of my old friend Nicolas, and to. 
| receive from him as his dying bequest the hand | 
‘of his daughter. We came to England to live, 
| my fortunes, such as they were, centering in the 
court. 

“T had not much choice in the way of earning 


| patience with him in another discussion. 


Meanwhile Sir | engaged in a manner he-so detests.”’ 


“Can you not induce him to listen to reason ?”’ 
said young Denison. ‘I care not to venture my 
I am 
not more perverse than other men, mother, yet I 
must confess that—in such words as he himself 
would use—the old Adam rises strongly 
| when Iam brought in contact with his overbearing 
| insolence, his —”’ 

“Charles! Charles!’’ interrupted Mistress 
Barclay. ‘You must not utter words like these. 
Remember he is my husband, our Dorothy’s 


in me | 


| and I do believe you are one, too. 


father. Respect our feelings, 
your own.”’ 

The voung man was silent a 
said, in a more subdued tone, “ 
mother ?”’ 

“Surely. A more loving husband woman never 
had, and Dorothy here is the light of his eyes. 
O my boy! I love and pity 
very bottom of my heart; I cannot act as judge 
between vou. It is to the cruel times we owe all 
our troubles. God send they may soon be bettered ! 
And let us not despair, for we 


whatever may be 


then 
He is kind to you, 


moment, 


vou both from the 


have a mediator 


here who may succeed 
where we both have 
failed.”” 


She put her arm about 
Dolly as she spoke. 

‘Dear heart,” 
tinued, tenderly, “you 
love your father, I know, 


she con- 


dearly as he loves you, 
yet I believe you would 
be willing even to risk 
angering him, to bring 
peace between him and 
your brother ?”’ 

“Aye,” said Dolly, 
simply, as became a Pu- 
ritan maiden who had 
early been taught, ‘Let 
vour yea be yea, your 
nay, nay.”’ 


“I can tarry no longer 
said Charles, ris- 
ing; “it must be nigh 
midnight, and Elinor 
will take no rest until 
she sees me again. 

‘Ah! when shall we 
meet again ?’’ his mother 
cried, clinging to bim 
tearfully. 

‘Before long, I hope, 
against 


” 
now, 


but it goes sore 





He laid his Hand on her Head. 


the grain with me to enter any man’s house 
without his bidding. My bonny maid, spare no 
effort to persuade thy father that even though a 
man be a play-actor, he may still be capable of 
loving his mother and sister, and of being beloved 
by them.”’ 

He laid his hand caressingly on Dorothy’s head, 
and she looked up at him with swimming eyes 
and quivering lips. 

“My father is a good man, brother Charles, 
I fear not to 


ask God’s blessing on both of you, and I have 








i 
| 
| 
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faith to believe that He will help me to bring 
peace between you. If the Lord be for us, who 
shall be against us ?”’ 

“Spoken as becomes thy father’s daughter,” 
said Charles with genuine admiration. ‘Thanks 


for thy faith in me, dear child; I should be the | 


reprobate your father thinks me did I not try to 
merit it.” ' 

Then he went away; and Dolly and her mother 
wept long in each other’s arms. Mistress Barclay 
was first to resume composure. 

‘‘Now, my lass,’’ she said, smoothing tenderly 
Dolly’s loosened tresses, ‘‘we must both get to our 
beds to find strength for the morrow; I at least 
shall need all I can get, for it is no light task I 


have before me to tell your father the story of this | 


night.” 

“You do not repent what you have done, 
mother ?”’ 

‘No; 1 acted not without long and prayerful 
consideration. I do not. hold myself blame- 
worthy in seeing my son against my husband’s 
wish. The love and duty I owe my son had in 
this case the higher claim. God help the poor 
woman who must decide in such case! But I am 
bitterly sorry, child, that you should have been 
drawn into the matter. Miles will have a right to 
reproach me for that.” 

**I see not how it could have been helped,”’ said 
Dolly, ‘‘and father is too just and reasonable to 
blame you for what you could not control.” 

“In his calmer moments he is, Dorothy, but he 
will not be calm when I tell him how I have 
disobeyed him. Oh! I dread it. I am sorely 
tempted to put off the evil hour; if I could but 
wait a few days until I became braver, and he was 
less wrought up about the matter!”’ 

“But you cannot, dear heart,” Dolly said, 
gently; ‘there will not be a happy moment for 
any of us until father knows all. He may say 
cruel words which will make us miserable, 
himself most of all; but anything would be 
better than to have him meet us with kindliness 
and trust,—perhaps with jesting,—and know that 
we had that within our hearts which he would 
deem treachery.” 

Mistress Barclay had buried her face in her arms 
on the table. She made no response to Dolly’s 
words. Hesitating a little, the girl continued : 

“It makes me think of a story father told me 
as we rode to the fair;’’ and she repeated in a 
simple way the preacher Bunyan’s parable. 
Before she had finished, Mistress Barclay raised 
her head and gazed earnestly at her. 

“You think, child, that this coming meeting 
with your father is the lion in my path, and you 
would fain bid me face it ?”” 

**Yes, mother,’’ said Dolly. 

Mistress Barclay bent forward and kissed her. 
**You are right, lass; you speak as Miles himself 
would, and I will follow your guiding.” 

Miles did not return until noon the following 
day, and then his cousin Gilbert came with him, 
so that his wife could find no opportunity for 
private speech with him till the family dispersed 
for the night. 

“IT am about to face my lion, child,” she 
whispered to Dolly, who responded to her half- 
feigned dismay by a sympathetic hug. 

Eagerly she questioned the faces of her parents 
next morning, but with no satisfactory result. 
Though grave and silent, Miles did not seem to 
be out of temper; but his wife was unusually 
irritable, and showed signs of recent tears. 

Upon plea of a headache she returned to her 
own apartment shortly after breakfast, and thither 
Dolly at once followed her. 

"You have told father?’’ she asked eagerly, 
‘*was he much vexed ?”* 

Mistress Barclay made an impatient gesture as 
if to wave her daughter away ; then with a sudden 
change of feeling she hid her face in her hands, 
and gave way to tears. 

Dolly sank upon her knees by her side. ‘‘Was 
ho then so angry ?”’ she whispered. 

‘*No, no,”” her mother replied; “I would that 
he had been. I was nerved to endure the sharpest 
reproaches, yet he gave me not an angry word, 
child.” 

‘“‘What said he then? Prithee, mother, tell me 
all.’’ 

‘He looked at me first, when I told him humbly 
that I had felt it right, for the first time since I 
had been his wife, to set aside his authority—he 
looked at me as though he thought I must be 
jesting. When I made him understand what I 
had really done, he sat with downcast eyes silent 
for some moments; then suddenly he heaved a 
great groan, and dropped his head upon his 
hands. 

* ¢This, then, O Lord,’ quoth he, ‘is thy punish- 
ment for my undisciplined spirit! I have forfeited 
the respect of wife and child; they no longer 
esteem me fit to be their guide!’ It was in this 
dreadful fashion, child, your father talked. It 
almost broke my heart, and at last I promised 
voluntarily that 1 would not again see Charles 
without his knowledge, though I begged him to 
see the lad himself, and allow me, if not you, 
some communication with him. 

‘For answer he only bade me do as I pleased, 
saying he would not play the tyrant where he 
could not control by love. I had no heart to 
speak further when I found he was so bent upon 
misunderstanding me.” 

“But surely so perverse a spirit cannot long 
hold possession of him,’’ said Doily; ‘the knows 
that you love him; he knows it just as we know 
that he loves us.”’ 


The mother flushed a little as she replied, ““You 
cannot quite understand your father’s feeling, 
child; he will not believe that I love Charles for 
his own sake, and not because he is the son of 
| Francis Denison. Poor Francis! 
“I was but sixteen when first we met, and I was 
| his widow before I was two-and-twenty; and 
| Miles I have known all my life, and have been 
his wife for seventeen happy years. 

“Ah! why can he not understand that those 
| far-off days have become to me now almost like | 
la dream! What is it you say, lass? Tell you | 
about those old-time troubles? Alack! it is nota 
theme I like, but come, sit by my side then, and 
| 1 will tell you all about it as best I can.” 
M. R. HovusekEEPER. 








(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


Who is my neighbor? Itis he : 
Who needs a gift my hands can give, 

Whose human misery pleads to me 
His claim to help, his right to live. 


I cannot slight the gracious law 
That makes a next-door sorrow mine, 
Nor shun a sufferer’s tears that draw 
My heart with pity’s cords divine. 


a _— 


For the Companion. 


MAMOUCHE. 


Mamouche stood within the open doorway which 
| he had just entered. It was night; the rain was | 
falling in torrents, and the water trickled from him 
as it would have done from an umbrella, if he had 
carried one. 

Old Doctor John-Luis, who was toasting his feet | 
before a blazing hickory-wood fire, turned to gaze 
at the youngster through his spectacles. Marshall, 
the old negro man who had opened the door at 
the boy’s knock, also looked down at him, and 
indignantly said: 

“G’long back on de gall’ry an’ drip yo’se’f! 
W’at Cynthy gwine say to-morrow w’en she see 
dat flo’ mess’ up dat away?” 

“Come to the fire and sit down,” said Doctor 
John-Luis. , 

Doctor John-Luis was a bachelor. He was small 
and thin; he wore snuff-colored clothes that were 
a little too large for him, and spectacles. Time 
had not deprived him of an abundant crop of hair 
that had once been red, and was now not more 
than half-bleached. 

The boy looked irresolutely from master to man; 
then went and sat down beside the fire on a splint- 
bottom chair. He sat so close to the blaze that had 
he been an apple he would have roasted. As he 
was but a small boy, clothed in wet rags, he only 
steamed. 

Marshall grumbled audibly, and Doctor John- 
Luis continued to inspect the boy through his 
glasses. 

“Marsh, bring him something to eat,” he com- 
manded, tentatively. 

Marshall hesitated, and challenged the child with 
a speculating look. 

“Is you w’ite o’ is you black?” he asked. “Dat 
w’at I wants ter know ’fo’ I kiar’ victuals ter you 
in de settin’-room.” 

“I’m w’ite, me,” the boy responded, promptly. 

“I aint disputin’; go ahead. All right fer dem 
w’at wants ter take yo’ wud fer it.” Doctor John- 
Luis coughed behind his hand and said nothing. 

Marshall brought a platter of cold food to the 
boy, who rested the dish upon his knees and ate 
from it with keen appetite. 5 

“Where do you come from?” asked Doctor 
John-Luis, when his caller stopped for breath. 
Mamouche turned a pair of big, soft, dark eyes 
upon his questioner. 

“IT come frum Cloutierville this mo’nin’. I been 
try to git to the twenty-fo’-mile ferry w’en de rain 
| ketch me.” 
| “What were you going to do at the twenty-four- 
mile ferry?” 

The boy gazed absently into the fire. “I don’ 
know w’at I was goin’ to do yonda to the twenty- 
fo’-mile ferry,” he said. 

“Then you must be a tramp, to be wandering 
aimlessly about the country in that way!” 
exclaimed the doctor. 

“No; I don’ b’lieve I’m a tramp, me.” Mamouche 
was wriggling his toes with enjoyment of the 
warmth and palatable food. 

“Well, what’s your name?” continued Doctor 
John-Luis. 

“My name it’s Mamouche.” 

*“*Mamouche.’ Fiddlesticks! That’s no name.” 

The boy looked as if he regretted the fact, while 
not being able to help it. 

“But my pa, his name it was Mathurin Peloté,” 
he offered in some palliation. 

“Peloté! Peloté!” mused Doctor John-Luis. 
“Any kin to Théodule Peloté who lived formerly 
in Avoyelles parish?” 

“W’y, yas!” laughed Mamouche. 
Peloté, it was my gran’pa.” 

“Your grandfather? Well, upon my word!” 
He looked again, critically, at the youngster’s rags. 
“Then Stéphanie Galopin must have been your 
grandmother!” 

“Yas,” responded Mamouche, complacently; 
“that who was my gran’ma. She die two year ago 
down by Alexandria.” 

“Marsh,” called Doctor John-Luis, turning in 
his chair, “bring him a mug of milk and another 
piece of pie!” a‘ 

When Mamouche had eaten all the good things | 
that were set before him, he found that one side of 
him was quite dry, and he transferred himself | 
over to the other corner of the fire so as to turn to | 
the blaze the side which was still wet. 

The action seemed to amuse Doctor John-Luis, | 
whose old head began to fill with recollections. | 

“That reminds me of Théodule,” he laughed. | 
“Ah, he was a great fellow, your father, Théo- | 
dule!” 

“My gran’pa,” corrected Mamouche. 

“Yes, yes, your grandfather. He was handsome; 








“Théodule 








I tell you, he was good-looking. And the way he 
could dance and play the fiddle and sing! Let me 
see, how did that song go that he used to sing when 
we went out serenading: A ta—da ta —” 

A ta fenétre 

Dawne paraitre—tra la lala! 

Doctor John-Luis’s voice, even in his youth, 
could not have been agreeable; and now it bore no 
resemblance to any sound that Mamouche had ever 
heard issue from a human throat. The boy kicked 
his heels and rolled sideward on his chair with 


enjoyment. Doctor John-Luis laughed even more | 


heartily, finished the stanza, and sang another one 
through. 

“That’s what turned the girls’ heads, I tell you, 
my boy,” said he, when he had recovered breath; 


| “that fiddling and dancing and tra la Ja.” 
During the next hour the old man lived again 


through his youth; through any number of allur- 
ing experiences with his friend Théodule, that 
merry fellow who had never done a steady week’s 
work in his life; and Stéphanie, the pretty Acadian 
girl, whom he had never wholly understood, even 
to this day. 


It was quite late when Doctor John-Luis climbed | 
| the stairs that led from the sitting-room up to his 


bedchamber. As he went, followed by the ever 
attentive Marshall, he was singing: 

A ta fenétre 

Daigne paraitre, 
but very low, so as not to awaken Mamouche, whom 
he left sleeping upon a bed that Marshall at his 
order had prepared for the boy beside the sitting- 
room fire. 

At a very early hour next morning Marshall 

appeared at his master’s bedside with the accus- 
tomed morning coffee. 


“What is he doing?” asked Doctor John-Luis, as | 


he sugared and stirred the tiny cup of black coffee. 

“Who dat, sah?” 

“Why, the boy, Mamouche. Whatis he doing?” 

“He gone, sah. He done gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes, sah. He roll his bed up in de corner; he 
onlock de do’; he gone. But de silver an’ ev’thing 
dah; he aint kiar’ nuttin’ off.” 

“Marshall,” snapped Doctor John-Luis, ill- 
humoredly, “there are times when you don’t seem 
to have sense and penetration enough to talk 
about! I think I’ll take another nap!” he grumbled, 
as he turned his back upon Marshall. “Wake me 
at seven.” 

It was no ordinary thing for Doctor John-Luis to 
be in a bad humor, and perhaps it is not strictly 


true to say that he was now. He was only in a} 
little less amiable mood than usual when he | 


pulled on his high rubber boots and went splashing 
about in the wet to see what his people were 
doing. 

He might have owned a large plantation had he 
wished to own one, for a long life of persistent, 
intelligent work had left him with a comfortable 
fortune in his old age; but he preferred the farm 
on which he lived contentedly and raised an 
abundance to meet his modest wants. 

He went down to the orchard, where a couple of 
men were busying themselves in setting out a line 
of young fruit-trees. 

“Tut, tut, tut!” They were doing it all wrong; 
the line was not straight; the holes were not deep. 
It was strange that he had to come down there and 
discover such things with his old eyes! 

He poked his head into the kitchen to complain 
to Prudence about the ducks that she had not 
seasoned properly the day before, and to hope that 
the accident would not occur again. 

He tramped over to where a carpenter was 
working on a gate; securing it—as he meant to 
secure all the gates upon the place—with great 
patent clamps and ingenious hinges, intended to 
baffle utterly the designs of the evil-disposed 
persons who had lately been tampering with them. 
For there had been a malicious spirit abroad, who 
played tricks, it seemed, for pure wantonness upon 
the farmers and planters, and caused them infinite 
annoyance. 

As Doctor John-Luis contemplated the carpenter 
at work, and remembered how his gates had 
recently all been lifted from their hinges one night 
and left lying upon the ground, the provoking 
nature of the offence dawned upon him as it had 
not done before. He turned swiftly, prompted 


by a sudden determination, and re-entered the | 


house. 

Then he proceeded to write out in immense 
black characters a half-dozen placards. It was an 
offer of twenty-five dollars’ reward for the capture 
of the person guilty of the malicious offence 
already described. These placards were sent 
abroad with the same eager haste that had conceived 
and executed them. 

After a day or two, Doctor John-Luis’s ill-humor 
had resolved itself into a pensive melancholy. 

“Marsh,” he said, “‘you know, after all, it’s rather 
dreary to be living alone as I do, without any 
companion—of my own color, you understand.” 

“I knows dat, sah. It sho’ am lonesome,” replied 
the sympathetic Marshall. 

“You see, Marsh, I’ve been thinking lately,” and 
Doctor John-Luis coughed, for he disliked the 
inaccuracy of that “lately.” “I’ve been thinking 
that this property and wealth that I’ve worked so 
hard to accumulate, is after all doing no permanent, 
practical good to any one. Now, if I could find 
some well-disposed boy whom I might train to 
work, to study, to lead a decent, honest life—a boy 
of good heart who would care for me in my old 
age; for I’m still comparatively—hem—not old? 
hey, Marsh?” 

“Dey aint one in de pa’ish hole yo’ own like you 
does, sah.” 

“That's it. Now, can you think of such a boy, 
Marsh? Try to think.” 

Marshall slowly scratched his head and looked 
reflective. 

“If you can think of such a boy,” said Doctor 
John-Luis, ‘you might bring him here to spend an 
evening with me, you know, without hinting at my 
intentions, of course. In that way I could sound 
him; study him up, asit were. Fora step of such 
importance is not to be taken without due consid- 
eration, Marsh.” 

Well, the first whom Marshall brought was one 
of Baptiste Choupic’s boys. He was a very timid 


child, and sat on the edge of his chair, fearfully. 

He replied in jerky monosyllables when Doctor 

John-Luis spoke to him, “Yas, sah—no, sah,” as 

the case might be; with a little nervous bob of the 

head. 

His presence made the doctor quite uncomfort 
| able. He was glad to be rid of the boy at nine 
o’clock, when he sent him home with some oranges 
| and a few sweetmeats. 
| Then Marshall had Theodore over; an unfortu 
| nate selection that evinced little judgment on 
Marshall’s part. Not to mince matters, the boy 
was painfully forward. He monopolized the 
conversation; asked impertinent questions and 
handled and inspected everything in the room. 
Doctor John-Luis sent him home with an orange 
| and not a single sweet. 

Then there was Hyppolite, who was too ugly to be 
thought of; and Cami, who was heavy and stupid, 
and fell asleep in his chair with his mouth wide 
open. And so it went. If Doctor John-Luis had 
hoped in the company of any of these boys to 
repeat the agreeable evening he had passed wit! 
| Mamouche, he was sadly deceived. 

At last he instructed Marshall to discontinue the 
search for that ideal companion he had dreamed o!. 
He was resigned to spend the remainder of his 
days without one. 
| Then, one day when it was raining again, and 
| very muddy and chill, a red-faced man came dri, 
ing up to Doctor John-Luis’s door in a dilapidate:| 
| buggy. He lifted a boy from the vehicle, whom 
|he held with a vise-like clutch, and whom he 
straightway dragged into the astonished presence 
of Doctor John-Luis. 

“Here he is, sir,” shouted the red-faced man. 
“We’ve got him at last! Here he is.” 

It was Mamouche, covered with mud, the picture 
|} of misery. Doctor John-Luis stood with his back 
to the fire. He was startled, and visibly and 
painfully moved at sight of the boy. 

“Is it possibile!” he exclaimed. “Then it wa- 
you, Mamouche, who did this mischievous thing to 
me? Lifting my gates from their hinges; letting 
the chickens in among my flowers to ruin then.; 
and the hogs and cattle to trample and uproot my 
vegetables!” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the red-faced man, “that 
game’s played out, now;” and Doctor John-Luis 
looked as if he wanted to strike him. 

Mamouche seemed unable to reply. His lower 

| lip was quivering. 
“Yas, it’s me!” he burst out. “It’s me w’at take 
| yo’ gates off de hinge. It’s me w’at turn loose Mr. 
Morgin’s hoss, w’en Mr. Morgin was passing veill: 
wid his sweetheart. It’s me w’at take down Ma’ame 
Angéle’s fence, an’ lef her calf loose to tramp in 
Mr. Billy’s cotton. It’s me w’at play like a ghos’ 
by the graveyard las’ Toussaint to scare de darkie~ 
passin’ in de road. It’s me w’at —” 

The confession had burst out from the depth of 
Mamouche’s heart like a torrent, and there is no 
telling when it would have stopped if Doctor John 
Luis had not enjoined silence. 

“And pray tell me,” he asked, as severely as he 
could, “‘why you left my house like a criminal, in 
the morning, secretly ?” 

The tears had begun to course down Mamouche’= 
brown cheeks. 

“I was ’shame’ of myse’f, that’s w’y. If you 
wouldn’ gave me no suppa, an’ no bed, an’ no fire, 
| I don’ say. I wouldn’ been ’shame’, then.” 

“Well, sir,” interrupted the red-faced man, 
“you've got a pretty square case against him, I see 
Not only for malicious trespass, but for theft. See 
| this bolt?” producing a piece of iron from his coat 
pocket. “That’s what’s gave him away.” 

“TI ent no thief!’”’ blurted Mamouche, indignant}) . 
“It’s one piece o’ iron w’at I pick up in de road.” 

“Sir,” said Doctor John-Luis with dignity, “I 
can understand how the grandson of Théodule 
Peloté might be guilty of such mischievous prank- 
as this boy has confessed to. But I know that the 
grandson of Stéphanie Galopin could not be « 
thief.” 

And he at once wrote out the check for twenty) 
five dollars, and handed it to the red-faced man 
with the tips of his fingers. 

It seemed very good to Doctor John-Luis to have 
the boy sitting again at his fireside; and so natural, 
too. He seemed to be the incarnation of unspoken 
hopes; the realization of vague and fitful memories 
of the past. 

When Mamouche kept on crying, Doctor John 
Luis wiped away the tears with his own brown 
silk handkerchief. 

“Mamouche,” he said, “I want you to stay here; 
to live here with me always. To learn how to 
work; to learn how to study; to grow up to be an 
honorable man. An honorable man, Mamouche, 
for I want you for my own child.” 

His voice was pretty low and husky when he 
said that. 

“I shall not take the key from the door to-night,” 
he continued. “If you do not choose to stay and 
be all this that I say, you may open the door and 
walk out. I shall use no force to keep you.” 

“What is he doing, Marsh?” asked Doctor John- 
Luis the following morning, when he took the 
coffee that Marshall had brought to him in bed. 

“Who dat, sah?” 

“Why, the boy Mamouche, of course. What is 
he doing?” 

Marshall laughed. 

“He kneelin’ down dah on de flo’. He keep on 
sayin’, ‘Hail, Mary, full o’ grace, de Lord is wid dee. 
Hail, Mary, full o’ grace’—t’ree, fo’ times, sah. I tell 
’*im, ‘W’at you sayin’ yo’ prayer dat away, boy?’ 
He ’low dat w’at his gran’ma larn ’im, ter keep 
outen mischief. W’en de devil say, ‘Take dat gate 
offen de hinge; do dis; do dat,’ he gwine say t’ree 
Hail Mary, an’ de devil gwine tu’n tail an’ run.” 

“Yes, yes,” laughed Doctor John-Luis. “That’s 
Stéphanie all over.” 

‘An’ I tell ’im: ‘See heah, boy, you drap a couple 
o’ dem Hail Mary, an’ quit studyin’ ’bout de devil, 
an’ sot yo’se’f down ter wuk. Dat de oniest way to 
keep outen mischief.’ ” 

“What business is it of yours to interfere 
broke in Doctor John-Luis, irritably. ‘Let the 
boy do as his grandmother instructed him.” 

“TI aint desputin’, sah,” apologized Marshall. 

“But you know, Marsh,” continued the doctor, 
recovering his usual amiability, “I think we’ll be 
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able to do something with the boy. I’m pretty sure | 
of it. For, you see, he has his grandmother’s | 
eyes; and his grandmother was a very intelligent | 
woman; a clever woman, Marsh. Her one great 
mistake was when she married Théodule Peloté.” 
KATE CHOPIN. 


The two vessels lifted together with a thunder of 
foam betwixt the hulls and a Niagara-like roar of 
onward-rushing surge. 

“Leap!” bellowed Captain Wilkins, as our fore- 
shrouds came abreast of the wreck’s lee quarter. 

Seven of the eight jumped. "Twas a wonderful, 


| heart-moving sight to witness their forms in the 


” 
> 





UNCERTAIN STANDARDS. 


How shall we judge of the present, we who have never 


seen 
That which is past forever, and that which might have 
been ? 


Measuring by ourselves unwise indeed are we! 
Measuring what we know by what we can hardly see. 
— Selected. 


a 
For the Companion. 


HOW I GOT COMMAND. 
By W. Clark Russell. 


It was a morning in the middle of September in | 
the North Atlantic, the latitude about thirty-three 
degrees north and the longitude about twenty 
degrees west. Half a gale of wind was blowing; 
the seas were running in tall, dark-green ridges, 
with a ceaseless melting of their heads into thun- 
derous flashes of snow-like whiteness. 

Strong as the sea ran, there was not yet weight 
enough in the gale to heave a ship to; and ours— | 
the Lansdown, of one thousand tons, of which I, | 
William Carew, was then the second mate—was | 
storming before the wind homeward bound 
over the swelling ‘and bursting surge at 
ten knots an hour, under reefed topsails 
and fore course, with a frequent courtesy 
of Ker bows that lifted the water to the 
level of the cat-heads. 

Captain Wilkins, the master, walked the 
weather side of the poop. I kept myself 
warm by trudging athwartships. The 
main-deck was black and gleaming with 
the flying spray. 

On a sudden a seaman in the fore-shrouds 
hailed the poop, and pointing over the lee 
bow, hoarsely bawled out some words 
which I could not distinguish. I went to 
the rail to look. Captain Wilkins also 
crossed the deck; and in a moment we 
saw the hull of a large ship looming in 
the spray-thickened distance ahead. 

We approached her so rapidly there was 
no need of a glass to see her condition. 

She was painted black, but her clean, 
ruddy metal sheathing gave her the look 
of a new ship. All above the foremast 
was gone, but the foreyard still stood 
crossed, with fragments of white cloth 
streaming from it, like the teeth of an old 
mutilated comb. 

Iler mainmast and maintopmast were 
standing; the main and topsail yards across 
and the remains of the maintopsail flogged 
the gale from the bare bolt rope. All but 
about fifteen feet of mizzenmast was gone; 
the stump stood up like a long fang, jagged 
and naked. 

The vessel was rolling wildly. She lay 
in the trough, and though she rose to the 
sea with some suggestion of buoyancy, she 
would stoop her rails in amazing rolls to 


throes of that terrific leap; but every man of them 
gained our deck! 

The eighth remained; a panic terror had 
mastered him at the critical, breathless moment. 

“I will return for you!” shouted Captain Wilkins. 

Again we “wore” ship, and getting to windward, 
shifted the helm for the third ran down. The lonely 
man’s figure was plain to be seen on the taffrail, 
now poised in a determined posture for the leap. 

I was standing on the rail, with my hand upon 
the main royal backstay. At the moment when we 
were about two ships’ lengths from the weather 


| quarter of the wreck, our ship broke into a sea 


with a sharp, wild leeward stagger that threw me 
overboard. I dropped in the beat of a heart, and a 
minute later was swimming for my life on the 
swelling rush of the surge. 


Overboard! 


I recollect that I swam toward the wreck, but of 
the manner in which I got aboard her I but 
remember this, that some headlong sea ran me 
right into her main-chains, where the roll of the 
hull left me stranded. 
my senses, and before the next lurch of the hull 








watching my chance, I got on to the main-deck and 
entered the deck-house. 
I closed the low, massive door behind me, and 


| found the interior dry. There were four sleeping- 


Though breathless, I had | 





berths in this place. I looked into them, and found 
one to be the captain’s. In this berth was some 
very good wearing apparel, which I put on to the 
very skin, and felt a new man with the warmth and 
comfort of the change. 

There was every appliance here for the naviga- 
tion of the vessel, chronometers, sextants, charts 
and the like. I looked for the log-book, but found 
instead the ship’s box containing her papers, by 
which I discovered that the vessel’s hold was filled 
with rum and tobacco, and a quantity of valuable 
timber, all consigned to Bristol. 

Now I understood why the fabric trembled and 
wallowed so buoyantly, despite the water she was 
taking in over her rails. She was seven hundred 
tons; her last port was Kingston, Jamaica; her 
name was the Chocolate Girl; and she was full of 
such unsinkable stuff as rum-casks and timber. 

To further encourage my spirits I looked about 
me for something to eat and drink; and lo! in the 
cabin that adjoined the captain’s, which was fitted 
up as a pantry, I found a quantity of tins of 
preserved meat, and a bag of ship’s biscuit. 

I ate and drank, and then, watching my chance, 
gained the deck again. Finding no difference in 
the weather, and the Lansdown lying in the same 
situation in which she had first hove-to, I returned 
to the deck-house, and sat in the shelter of it. | 

The afternoon passed. It continued to blow hard | 





“She ran by me, to Windward.”’ 


starboard and port, to port and starboard, “dishing” |eould dip me I had clambered over the rail and | 


the water, till you saw the bright green flood rush 
with the stoop of her to the opposite bulwark, 
where, with the fury of its discharge, it flashed | 
up and blew away in clouds of dazzling spume. 

There was a long deck-house aft. The stump of | 
the mizzenmast was stepped right through it; and | 
on top of that house, holding on by the rail at the | 
edge of it, were eight men as I counted them. 


Signal of Distress. 


was crouching under the bulwarks, bewildered, 
confounded, as one just awakened from a night- 
mare. 


I speedily discovered, however, that I should be | 


drowned down here on this main-deck, and made 
shift to get on top of the deck-house. I was alone. 
The solitary man had evidently jumped; whether 
successfully or not I could not imagine. 

I saw the Lansdown about half a mile distant to 


| leeward in the act of heaving-to, but it was not 


| long after I had shown myself on top of the house 


As we approached, two of the men exposed 
between them a small English ensign, so contriving 
to hold it stretched as to let us see that they meant 
the Jack to be down. 

No need, poor creatures, to signa] their distress! 
They had not held the flag a couple of minutes 
when it blew out of their hands, and swept like a 
gleam of red fire into the smother to leeward. 

“She has no boats!” shouted Captain Wilkins to 
me. “But no boat would liveinthissea. Yet those 
poor fellows must be rescued. Call all hands!” | 

He went to the wheel, and I, not immediately 
guessing his intentions, bawled to the boatswain to 
summon the whole of the crew on deck. | 

Now followed one of the most perfect bits of | 
seamanship it was ever my fortune to witness. | 
Our helm was shifted and the sails trimmed to 
bring the ship’s head on a line with the stern of the 
wreck. ° 

Captain Wilkins stood near the wheel, conning | 
the vessel. He grasped a speaking-trumpet. Hibs | 
eyes were cool, his manner composed. His firm 
lips were slightly parted. As the ship roared | 
down upon the wreck, piling the foam to the 
spritsail yard, the captain, after speaking a word | 
to the two helmsmen, took a step to the rail and | 
lifted the trumpet to his mouth. Whilst we | 
thundered past the rolling, groaning, streaming, | 
dismantled fabric, he shouted: | 

“Keep up your hearts, my lads! I am coming 
back for you. Watch your chance, and jump 
aboard of us as we pass.” 

The next moment the wreck was on our quarter; 
but the men had heard, and we knew by the shout 
they raised that they understood him. 

There was small chance of “staying” in such a 
sea as that; we “wore,” reefed the mainsail, 
boarded the tack and thrashed to windward. Then 
putting our helm over, we rounded for a second | 
run down to the wreck. ean ie 

The men had got off the deck-house top, and | 
were standing on the taffrail ready for the jump. | 
This was the instant to test whatever of courage, | 
skill and resolution Captain Wilkins possessed. | 

The men who were to be rescued knew what they | 
had to do. Our ship was steered within an easy | 
leap from the stern of the wreck. But for the 
rolling hull’s mizzenmast having been carried 
away within a dozen or fifteen feet of the deck, 
our manceuvre must have been impracticable, as 
our yard-arms would not have gone clear. 





| 


that she put her helm up and wore afresh, and 
came thrashing to windward as before. 
Now I certainly knew that Captain Wilkins, by 


| the aid of the glass, had seen me and distinguished 


me, and that he understood that by some miracle 
my life had been preserved, so that I was certain 


| he would rescue me. 


I guessed that he designed the same mancwuvre 
by which he had delivered the eight men; but I 
shook my head at the thought. I was without the 
power to jump; I was half-full of water, sick and 
exhausted. 

The Lansdown came rushing along as before to 
pass close under the stern of the wreck. She was 
exquisitely handled. Even in those wild moments 
of shivering distress and the menace of death, I 
felt a glow of admiration for Wilkins’s consummate 
seamanship and the noble spectacle of his thousand. 
ton ship foaming down upon me over the great 
dissolving and re-forming mountains, her canvas 
like streaks of snow against the flying darkness of 
the sky. 

I shook my head and pointed to the taffrail, and 
then to the sea, and made other significant signs. 


with a mountainous sea. The blackness of the 
long, howling night that stretched before me was a 
thing frightful to contemplate, alone as I was. 

I shall never forget the horrors of those hours of | 
darkness. I believe I should have fallen crazy but 
for the thought of the Lansdown lying near. The 
main-deck was so full of water that I durst not 
venture to leave the deck-house lest I should be 
drowned in coming or going. 
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to navigate her to Bristol, providing you'll help us 


with a spare foretopmast and allow the carpenter 
to make certain repairs.” 

He pricked up his ears at this and looked 
earnestly at the barque, and after asking a number 
of questions as to her condition he said: 

“Take a boat and the carpenter along with you, 
and let him report the barque’s condition to me.” 

This was done. We sounded the well and found 
but a foot and a half of water in the hold. We 
then tried the pumps and found them ip good order. 
We opened the hatches and discovered that the 
cargo was as stated in the manifest. 

After thoroughl) 
returned to the Lansdown, and Captain Wilkins, on 
receiving the carpenter’s report, determined on 


overhauling the wreck we 


jury-rigging the craft and sending her home under 
my care, himself keeping me company in his own 
ship. 


My Share of the Salvage. 


He told me that according to a statement made by 
the survivors of the crew, the captain and mate of 
the Chocolate Girl had been washed overboard 
during the gale. The carpenter, who acted as 
second mate, and four seamen, got into one of the 
boats, which blew away and was lost in the smother, 
and no doubt all five of them speedily perished. 

A second boat was lowered and stove. The long 
boat had been knocked to pieces. The eight 
remaining hands of the crew were therefore 
helpless. Much was done that day toward equipping 

the barque for the homeward passage. The 
men of the Lansdown’s crew, in charge of 
the boatswain and carpenter and myself, 
went on board, and the weather having 
wonderfully favored us, before sundown 
we had towed some spare booms to the 
wreck and got them aloft and rigged. 

Four of the eight men we had rescued 
offered to return to the vessel; the others 
swore they would have nothing more to 
do with the “hooker.” Captain Wilkins 
lent me four of his own crew, which gave 
me as considerable a company as 1 stood 
in need of. 

We remained on board the Chocolate 
Girl that night, and next day at sunrise 
bent sails and completed all that had been 
left undone. At noon, amid cheers from 
both vessels, we started for England under 
topsails and courses and a queer lateen 
arrangement on the stump of the mizzen 
mast, and a big standing jib swelling at the 
bowsprit. 

Under this canvas the barque answered 
her helm well, and under certain conditions 
of weather she slipped so nimbly through 
the water that the Lansdown had not often 
occasion to arrest her own way for us. 

1 arrived safely at Bristol within five 
weeks of the start, after having kept com 
pany with the Lansdown to forty-four 
degrees of north latitude, where we lost 
her in the night and saw no more of her. 

The barque and her cargo were valued 
at forty thousand pounds, and the appor 
tioned share of the salvage put a very 
considerable sum into the pocket of the 
owners of the Lansdown. The amount 
allotted me by the court was five hundred 

and fifty pounds, with which I was perfectly 
well satisfied. 

But what pleased me best was this—whilst the 
Chocolate Girl was in dry dock her owner, a gentle 
man of Bristol, offered me the command of her as 
a mark of his approval of my conduct. Ags 1 held 
a master mariner’s certificate of competency, I at 
once closed with the offer, which was worth twelve 


pounds a month to me irrespective of certain small 


| trading privileges. 


A Fearful Night. 


You will suppose I had no rest. I could not find 
the means to kindle a light, and sat in utter dark. 
ness, listening to the shrill-edged thunder of the 
gale in the mutilated fabric aloft, and feeling the 
leaps and falls of the vessel as the sea swept her 
on high, leaving her to rush giddily into the valleys 
between, with blows of the seething brine that sent 
shocks as from heavy artillery through her laboring 
frame. 

The gale broke on a sudden before dawn. I went 
on deck at the hazard of my life, and in the dim 
greenness of daybreak in the east I spied the black | 
blotch of a ship about four miles distant. 

Before the sun rose the wind shifted in a brief 
squall, and then blew a pleasant sailing-wind out 
of east-northeast. The sea went down as if by 
magic, though for some while a large, troubled 
swell continued to roll athwart the path of the 
breeze. 

I presently knew the distant ship to be the 
Lansdown by her making sail and heading for the 


| wreck, clothed from truck to waterway. Within 


I was too weak to shout. The captain understood | 


me. As the ship rushed past, he, erect beside the 
wheel, roared out: 

“All right, Carew! We’ll stand by you! The 
moment it moderates we’ll take you off!” 


A Look about the Barque. 


They hove to within a third of a mile. Feeling a 
little better, I began to look about me, and first of 
all I was persuaded that the crew had been too 
hasty in abandoning this barque. I was a sailor, 
with the capacity of feeling a ship with my feet, 
and I knew by the buoyant leap and toss of the 
fabric under me that she was taking in little water. 


Her wheel was lashed; the whole apparatus of | 


the helm was clearly quite sound. Her caboose 
was gone, but her pumps were in their place. Her 
two quarter-boats were missing, from which fact I 


gathered that the crew had made efforts to get | 


away in them, and perhaps some of the men had 

actually gone adrift in one or the other, or both. 
Nothing but the keel of her long-boat remained; 

the rest had been hammered into staves by the sea. 


I was soaked to the skin, and the wind blew | 


bitterly cold on that deck-house top. No purpose 


| was to be served by my remaining up there. So, 


an hour she ran by me, to windward. (See illus- | 


tration.) 

Captain Wilkins flourished his hand from the 
stern and hailed to know if all was right with me. 
I answered “Yes.” The Lansdown hove to, a boat 
was then lowered in charge of the chief mate and 
four men pulled across to the wreck. | 

By this hour the decks were fast drying. I took | 
notice that the hull, spite of the furious straining | 
of the past hours, continued to lift very light and | 
buoyant with the heave of the swell. I made my 
clothes into a bundle, and still wearing those I had | 
found in the captain’s cabin, I entered the boat and | 
was at once pulled aboard the Lansdown. | 

Captain Wilkins, breaking through the cold 
conventions of the quarter-deck, grasped me by | 
the hand and congratulated me with the warmth of | 
a brother seaman on my marvellous escape. He | 
then spoke of the wreck, and was about to give 
orders to trim sail and proceed on our course. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” said I. “Yesterday after- 
noon I overhauled that barque’s papers. She’s up 
to the hatches with rum, tobacco and valuable 
timber consigned to Bristol. I allow she’s a tight 
ship. She seems brand-new. It will be a pity to 
leave all that first-rate stuff washing about down 
here to founder presently, if some skipper don’t 
carry it home. If you should think proper, sir, 
and the men we took off will work her, I'll engage 


So thus it was, through an extraordinary misad 


' ‘ 
venture and a marvellous deliverance, that I 


obtained my first command at sea ° 
-@- 
For the Companion 


IN DONKEY LANDS. 


To citizens of the northern United States, where 
donkeys are few, these queer little long-faced 
animals that one sees s0 constantly in foreign 
lands are of never-failing interest. 

Poor little donkeys, so small, patient and strong! 
What indignities and what burdens are placed 
upon them! Often they are so hidden beneath 
heavy loads that little of the animal is visible. 

One sees a brilliant mound of garden green 
studded with onions, radishes, carrots and orange-, 
moving through the streets, with a pair of long 
ears at one end, a tai] at the other, and four litte 
busy donkey hoofs underneath. 

A tall load of fagots comes toward you. You 
peep beneath to see the mysterious propelling 
power, and discover the eyes, but not much more, 
of a patient donkey. 

The strength of these animals is amazing. In 
Naples I have counted twelve or thirteen people 
drawn by one small donkey, with often a few bags 
or boxes thrown in behind, and I have marvelled 
that the abused creature did not drop from fatigue 
But no; the moment he flags a whip cracks in the 
air, and comes down upon his flanks. Urged by 
its sting, the donkey usually renews his strain and 
his trot. If he refuses, he is commonly prodded 
by a stick with nails in the end, and these are 
frequently pressed into some sore or open wound! 

In some donkey lands the little beasts are kindly 
eared for. In the Riviera of France, for example, 
one not infrequently sees the donkey’s head covered 
with a man’s or woman’s straw hat. Whether this 
grotesque covering is meant to protect the donkey’s 
eyes from the light or his head from the sun, I 
could not discover. 

Even in careless Naples I saw one rainy morning 
a donkey trotting along with an old black felt hat 
on his head, his long ears sticking up through holes 
that had been cut for them in the brim. Very droll 
the creature looked, the rain dripping down in 
streams from the black brim, which protected the 
long, contented donkey face. 

It is in the far East that the donkey is most useful, 
familiar and ill-used.. Walk through the crowded, 
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narrow streets of an Oriental city, where donkeys , animal without a small bead decoration some- 
throng with the swarms of turbaned humanity, | where upon its body. If the donkey’s master is 
and watch how wantonly they are pushed, | too poor to buy a whole necklace, he strings two 


In this century not only has the supply and! One of the ablest of the railway managers of 
distribution of coined money vastly increased | the United States has recently said that within a 
over those of earlier centuries, but the use of few years the steam railways will be compelled to 
bank credits and of bank checks has made it | change their methods. It was his opinion that 


struck, and prodded by nine passers out of ten. or three of the magic blue beads on one of the 
Even tonrists, beginning with the greatest 


sympathy for these despised animals, gradually | 


drift into the universal habit of pushing them 
aside. It is so easy to lift one’s umbrella or 
walking-stick, and strike the sturdy little burden- 


hairs of mane or tail. 

Interesting as the donkey is when full-grown, 
| he is still more attractive when a tiny colt. Who 
| that has once seen can forget those dear little 
' round, fuzzy foals, running along beside their 
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Donkeys and their Drivers. 


possible for the same amount of money to do far 
| more extensive work in trade exchanges. Yet it 
is curious, even nowadays, to see how unnatural 


conditions may reproduce, in a different scale, | 


the same changes in money supply and prices. 

Last summer, when people throughout this 
country were “‘hoarding’’ away their money, the 
actual supply was enormously contracted. Prices 
for everything fell rapidly then, as they always 
fall under such circumstances. 

The question how far changes in prices during 
recent years have been due to permanent changes 
in the money supply, the coinage and the 
currency of the world’s various nations, is too 
complicated a subject to discuss here. Many 
divergent views of the question are entertained, 
and political economists of high repute have 
differed widely. 

Merely to understand the discussion requires 
familiarity with the principles of money and with 
a vast mass of statistics. There is probably no 
study of so wide interest and importance suggested 
by the events of the present day. 
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CONCORD. 


Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 
And fiery hearts and arméd hands 
Encountered in the battle cloud. 
Now all is calm and fresh and still, 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 
And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine, are heard. 
—Bryant. 
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STEAM SUPERSEDED. 


The shrewdest students of the great industrial 
movements of the time observe that nothing now 
tempts capital so greatly as electricity. Persons 
with much or with little surplus for investment 
listen more readily to those who propose to 
organize companies for the development of some 
of the commercial uses of electricity than they do 


bearer that presses closely against one in the mothers, and constantly getting in the way of the | to other business suggestions. 


fantastic crowd. 

In Egypt the ‘“‘donkey boys’’ have hit upon a 
grotesque plan of naming their donkeys for 
American ears. ‘Telegraph,’ ‘Telephone,’ 
“Yankee Doodle’ and ‘“‘Mark Twain’ are some 
of the names bestowed upon them; but these 
endure only while the strangers from over seas are 
upon their backs. The donkeys themselves do 
not recognize these shifting cognomens, but 
respond only to their Arabian names. 

“What is the name of my donkey ?”’ I asked 


of the blue-robed, white-turbaned donkey boy 
who ran along at my side as I rode a fine, large 


gray donkey across the sandy desert to Sakawah. 

“‘Telephone,"’ he responded, smilingly. 

“But he does not know his name,”’ I replied. 
“What do you call him when strangers are not 
here ?”’ 

“Oh, me call um Hassad.”’ 

The moment I called out ‘“Hassad!"" up went 
the long, gray cars in friendly response, and the 
little legs trotted faster in recognition of this 


sound of his real name, which I venture to say | 


had never before been bestowed upon him by a 
traveller. 

Of the many burdens that I have seen placed 
on donkeys’ backs, one of the most curious was in 
Syria. We were crossing a desert stretch when a 
small caravan of camels and donkeys approached. 
It was an Aral family moving from one place to 


another, with all their household articles. Bring- | 


ing up the rear was a sober little donkey with a 
baby’s cradle strapped across his back. 

The child in the cradle had evidently been lulled 
by the motion of the animal’s gait, for it lay 
calmly sleeping in this strangely poised resting- 
place in the open desert. 

It was in Syria, too, that L saw a donkey put to 
a still more extraordinary use. One evening, 
just before the dinner hour in our tent, the Arab 
cook rushed hurriedly out of the door of the 
kitchen tent with a glass carafe in his hand. He 


went up to the row of donkeys, horses and pack- | 


mules tethered close by. Seizing the tail of one 
of the smallest of the donkeys, he hastily thrust 
it into the carafe, gave it two or three vigorous 
turns inside the bottle, and then as quickly 
removed the unconcerned tail. Thus he had 
cleansed the water-bottle for our dinner! 

It is in Syria also that the strange fashion exists 
of shaving the donkeys’ coats in different ways, 
much as a lady of fashion shaves her French 
poodle. A choice breed of donkeys, known as 
‘‘Bagdad mules,’’ is much cherished in the 
neighborhood of Damascus. Their long, hairy 
coats, usually of pure white or of pale gray, 
admit of fantastic clipping. 

One of the singular sights in the streets of that 
city is the peculiar manner in which stars, 
triangles, wheels, circles and various other 
geometrical designs are traced on flanks or necks, 
so as not to be hidden by the bright saddle- 
cloths. Not infrequently the animals are shaved 
in ribs across the body, giving them at a distance 
the appearance of zebras. 

Another decoration much more universal than 
shaving is the necklace of blue beads, or some- 
times coins or shells, hung around the donkey’s 


passer-by ? Often were we obliged to lean forward 

and gently push the frightened, furry creatures, 

scarcely more than enlarged kittens, from under 
| our donkeys’ feet. ELEANOR HopceEns. 
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SELF -DELUSION. 
What rainbow hopes we chase! what filmy things 
By golden sunbeams painted on the wings 
OF feney dancing light before our eyes 
As to our childish sight danced butterflies! 
— Selected. 
<2 —____ 


LOW PRICES. 


There are changes every day in the price of 
articles used for the world’s food or manufacture. 
These changes arise immediately from circum- 
stances of temporary supply and demand. The 
farmers around a city, for instance, bring one 
day into market an unusually large amount of 
eggs or apples. The price of eggs and apples 
goes lower at once. If only half the expected 
supply comes in, the price will rise. 

‘The same rule governs a year’s average prices. 
The wheat farmers have a bad season; their crop 
| is much smaller than the average. But the same 
| number of people, approximately, need the wheat 
| for bread. The supply being less, the price rises. 

If the crop was larger than usual, the price will 
| fall; unless, as happened in 1891, the crops in 
| other countries have been very small. 

In a series of years, still other causes are at 
work in changing prices. If the rent of a 
farmer’s land is high, the price of his wheat, too, 
must be high in order to give him a profit. If 
| the labor employed to make a piece of goods costs 
a dollar, the price of the goods must be more 
than a dollar. 

But if new and cheap land is- thrown open to 
the farmer, and if newly invented machinery will 
| Save half the expense of making a piece of goods; 
| the wheat and the merchandise can be sold for 
| much lower prices. 

The tendency, therefore, naturally is toward a 
; continuous fall in prices, and the fall has in fact 


| taken place during this nineteenth century, and | 


| especially during the last twenty-five years. 

| It is one of the most interesting among such 
| facts that the smallest fall in price during the last 
| quarter-century has been in articles such as 
| butter, cheese and eggs, which are affected less 
| oan most commodities by the opening of new 
| lands and the invention of labor-saving machinery. 
| Yet there are other causes still which work on 
| prices, and which furnish a topic of greatest 
| controversy among political economists. This 
| year’s low price of wheat—the lowest in modern 


| years, and barely half what it was in 1880—is | 


| yet by no means the lowest in history. 

| Five centuries ago, the English records tell us, 
wheat sold at less than one-third of this year’s 
price. In that same century prices so curious to 
| us prevailed, as half a penny a pound for beef, 
| twelvepence for a ‘fat lamb,’ fourpence for a 
pig, and twopence for a hen. 

The times when these remarkable prices ruled 
were not times of distress and suffering. So far 
as the ruder civilization of the century allowed, 

| they were times of contentment and plenty. All 


| Therefore it is easy to understand why such 
| large sums of money have been recently advanced 
with the purpose of vastly extending the electric 
railway systems of the country. Capitalists have 
subscribed millions to build a line that will make 
it possible for an electric car to go from Jersey 
City over the highways to Philadelphia. The 
money was subscribed during the time of financial 
stress last year, and the work may be begun 
before the summer comes. 

Capitalists are of opmion that before long a 
passenger may enter a trolley car in Boston and 
be conveyed to New York. One of the greatest 
corporations of the country expects by and by to 
furnish electricity sufficient to propel cars from 
Albany to Buffalo. 

A public officer of Ohio recently astonished 
certain business men in New York City by 
declaring that within ten years the large towns 
and villages of that state would be connected by 
trolley wires as they now are by those of the 

telegraph and telephone companies. A well-known 
| deattan scientist who visited the World's Fair 
expressed the belief that the time is not far distant 
when the trolley systems of the United States 





| 


associated as were those of the various telegraph 
companies which when united formed the Western 
Union Corporation. 


that the perfect development of these systeins of 
electric railways over the public highways will 


business relations of the communities of the 





from the enormous creation of new wealth, there 
are to be social developments whose influence it is 
almost impossible to conceive. 

Among other changes which they may induce 

it is suggested that these railways will check the 

| tendency of the people to congregate in the cities. 
Some persons even expect a reaction which will 
cause thousands of persons now dwelling in the 
large cities to seek homes in the country. 

They reason that when a man and his family 
find that though living in the country they can 
hail a car almost at their doorsteps, and be carried 
quickly, cheaply and frequentiy to the city, they 
will soon realize that one of the great objections 
to country life is overcome. Those who have 
lived remote and apart will find themselves 
within neighborly reach of others, and a vast area 
will be added to the suburbs of the, large cities 
| and villages. 

Already the brief and comparatively limited 
development of electricity for passenger traffic 
upon the public highways has revealed this 
tendency. One can now go by electric lines—but 
for one short walk of two minutes and two or 
three changes of car—from a point nearly twenty 
miles north of Boston to another point thirteen 
miles south of the city, and the suburbs are 
intersected in every direction by electric railways. 
| Trolley lines in Rhode Island, in the vicinity of 
| Troy and Albany, in New Jersey, upon Long 
| Island and in some of the thickly settled commu- 





neck to keep off the “evil eye.’ This is so| the authorities agree that the reason for such low | nities of the West have absorbed much of the 


common a custom all over the East that one 
seldom sees even the most abused and neglected 


would be almost as extensive and mutually | 


The capitalists who are fearlessly investing their | 
money in these enterprises have no other purpose | 
than the hope of profits. Yet they are also aware | 


have a mighty influence upon the social and | 


United States through which they pass. Aside. 


| the development of electric lines will be likely to 
compel the railways to concentrate their facilities 
so that they will depend mainly upon swift trains 
and through travel for their passenger traftic. 
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SOUVENIRS. 
| “Edinburgh? Oh yes, we were in Edinburgh; 


| that’s where I bought my plaid dress and my 
| cairngorm pin,” said a young lady complacently, 
on being questioned concerning her visit to Great 
Britain. 

A further query revealed the fact that she 
remembered the Scott monument quite clearly. It 
was directly opposite her favorite shop on Princes 
| Street, and looked like a church steeple without 
any church. She had thought it picturesque, and 
had noticed that there were a great many little 
statues all over it, but it had not occurred to her to 
inquire what they were, and she was much inter- 
ested to learn that they represented characters in 
| Scott’s novels. If she had known it at the time, 
| she remarked, she would certainly have crossed 
| over to look at them. “And now come up-stairs, 
dear, and let me show you my souvenirs of 
Scotland. My cairngorm is a beauty, and I have 
such a lovely orange spoon with a thistle for a 
handle!” 7 

This young lady was aMicted with a lack of intel- 
ligent curiosity, and even the undeniable beauty of 
the orange spoon, and the many otherspretty trifles 
she had to show as the result of a vacation spent in 
Europe, could hardly convince her friends that her 
time had been spent to much advantage. 

She is an extreme case, perhaps; yet it is by no 
means a matter of course that every one who has 
passed even the last summer amid objects of the 
richest beauty and interest should have brought 
away at the end of the season souvenirs, material 
or spiritual, which are worthy of the places they 
| visited. 
| The girl who returns from the sea-side with her 

mind full of trivial reminiscences of gossip on the 

hotel piazza, the admiration excited by her boating 
| costume, and her social successes to which sea and 
sky and all the wonders of nature remain a back- 
ground no more important than the wall-paper of 

her parlor in the city, is just as unappreciative of 
| that which is highest and best as the girl of the 
| thistle and the cairngorm. 

The right kind of souvenirs of travel, though 
| they may fittingly include silver spoons, photo- 
| graphs and bric-a-brac to the extent of one’s purse, 
| are mainly ofa different kind. They are improved 
health, plenty to tell one’s friends, quickened 
powers of observation, the ability to endure small 
discomforts with good temper, a broadened mind, 
a deeper interest in human life, a keener love of 
art and nature. 

They are also fadeless mental pictures of sunsets 
that never pale, memories of mountains that remain 





| 
| 


in the mind forever wrapped in rosy cloud; green, 


fields that never know the winter; streams always 
shining in the sun; castles no modern need can 
raze; cathedral spires drawn clear against a 
twilight sky that never darken in the memory 
into night nor brighten into day. 

Such are some of the souvenirs best worth 
bringing home. For the rest, a scallop shell speaks 
of the ocean as plainly as a pearl, and a flower or 
a blade of grass from an historic spot bears with it 
as much romantic association as any reproduction 
in silver of old mottoes, portraits or shields, 

It is a fortunate fact that the traveller who can 
sip her tea from any one of a score of souvenir 
spoons from as many different places, will not 
enjoy it more than the workingwoman who talks 
happily with a friend, across plated ware and a 
little earthen teapot, of the modest delights of her 

brief summer vacation. 


+e 


A SCANDALOUS STORY. 


The following facts occurred, mainly as they are 
told here, about a year ago in a Western town. 

A vivacious, self-willed girl of sixteen years of 
age whom we shall call Mary, because we cannot 
| give her real name, grew tired of the restraints 
| laid on her by a strict father and an invalid mother, 
and gave herself a holiday. Without a chaperone 
| she took the train one evening to «a neighboring 
city, and spent two days with a friend. 

One of her classmates going to Mary’s home 
| found the family in great distress and excitement, 
and hurried to school delighted to have a stirring 
| piece of news to tell. 
| “Mary Dash has runaway! She was seen on the 
train going to Chicago last night!” 
| “Alone?” asked a girl, who had been Mary’s 
| rival at school. 
“Oh! I think so.” 
} The second girl when she left school wished to 
give a more racy flavor to her news. Meeting a 
young man who knew them both she said: 

“Mary Dash ran away last night! Don’t ask me 
| if she went alone! I can’t tell you!” and she 
| hurried on, giggling significantly. 
| The young man was a reporter who furnished 
|items to a scurrilous journal. He knew how 
| welcome to it would be a disgraceful story concern- 
| ing the daughter of one of the citizens of the town. 
| Hurrying to his office he gave the facts with 
| questionings and surmises. The article appeared 
in a column of the paper headed, “Possible Elope 
ment of Miss Mary Dash. It is thought that her 
companion was a well-known man about town!” 

Then followed an imaginary detailed account of 
| the girl’s flight. 





A neighbor who saw the paper rushed with it to 
| Mary’s mother, who for months had been a victim 
| of nervous prostration. The shock was more than 

her weak frame could bear. She sank rapidly, and 
| died before Mary’s return home on the following 
day. 

The murderer who by bullet or knife kills his 


| prices was that actual money, for purposes of | business of passenger transportation which the | victim ordinarily finds reasons to regret it in a 
| steam railways have heretofore monopolized. 


| exchange, was scarce. Hence prices were low. 


criminal court. Three or more persons were 
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directly or indirectly guilty of this woman’s death, 
and the ruin of her daughter’s life. 

It is unfortunate that there is no court of law that 
can adequately punish such criminals, and by its 
decisions so quicken their moral sensibilities that 
they can see the enormity of their guilt. 


* 
* 





MISUNDERSTANDINGS. / 


In catechizing a little girl the clergyman asked, 
“What is an epistle?” 

“The feminine of apostle, sir,” she answered. 

The child belonged to that large class of Sunday- 
school scholars whose teachers take for granted 
that their pupils know the meaning of Bible words. 
Not unfrequently these teachers find themselves 
the victims of misplaced confidence. 

A lady in Ireland, reviewing her class of boys, 
asked one of them what John the Baptist meant by 
“fruits meet for repentance.” 

“Apples and nuts, hams and pigs’ cheeks,” 
promptly answered the boy. 

She was angry with him, thinking he was making 
fun; but on questioning him, she found he really 
thought the Baptist meant that the people were to 
bring him fruits and meat because he was tired of 


locusts and wild honey, and thereby show their | 


repentance. The fruits and meat best known to 
the boy were those he mentioned. 

A clergyman was explaining to a class of boys 
the passage of Scripture, “It is easier for a camel 


found. 
passed, and the sound of levers and jacks and the 


reverie. 

With no sign of discomposure, he rose from his 
seat and went to the door. 

“Ah,” said he, ‘“‘we seem to have come to a stand 
still!” 





An Interesting Feature 





of the next issue of The Companion will 
| be the first of three articles comparing 
the Birds of America and England, by 


The Duke of Argyll. 


| Also an entertaining article on Parisian 
| Hats and Caps, by Henry Bacon, the well- 
known artist, illustrated with sketches of 


peculiar head-gear, by the author. 





AN ASTONISHED STRANGER. 


| The admittance of a person who is not a member, 
to the floor of the English House of Commons during 


to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich | a session is an unpardonable offence in a sergeant- 


man to enter into the kingdom of God.” He told 
them that this very strong expression was meant to 
show the extreme difficulty, adding: 


| makes a mistake. 


| at-arms, and generally causes his instant dismissal. 
He must know the members, and is punished if he 
Amusing stories are told to 


“You know it would be impossible for a camel to | illustrate the speechless horror with which some 
members have been struck when an intruder has, 
“Of course it would, sir, on account of its hump,” | by his own ignorance or by some inadvertence, 
been admitted within the sacred precincts. 


go through the eye of a needle.” 


responded the naturalist of the class. 

Mr. Le Fanu, who tells these anecdotes in his 
“Seventy Years of Irish Life,” also relates one 
showing that misunderstanding of Bible phrases is 
not confined to children. 

An Irish clergyman called upon an old lady. 
Just as he entered the room she stirred the fire, 
causing it to send a cloud of sparks up the chimney. 

“Aye, aye,” said she. * ‘Manis born unto trouble, 
as the sparks fly upward;’ though indeed, sir, I 
never could see what trouble the sparks have in 
flying upward.” ‘ 


* 
> 





PRINTED POISON. 
Not long ago a gang of boy bandits was broken 





up in New Jersey. The boys called themselves | 


Red Rangers. They had built a hut in the woods | with judgment. He said to the wretched man, | 


Many years ago, before Mr. Gladstone was so 
well known as he is now, that eminent statesman 
was speaking one day on a not very interesting 
subject. The late Sir Walter Barttelot was in his 
usual place at the end of a bench, when a gentle- 
man, leaning across the passage, inquired: 

“Sir, will you permit me to ask you who is the 
elderly person now addressing the House?” 

Sir Walter gazed at the man with horror and 
amazement, and said with scant courtesy, “What 
do + say?” 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but I do not khow the | 
old gentleman.’ | 

At this the Sussex blood of the Barttelots was 
roused. “Sir, are you a member of this House?” 

“Oh no, sir.” 

“Then what on earth are you doing here?” 

“Well, I was under the gallery and could not 
hear very well, so I stepped over.” } 

Sir Walter Barttelot’s face assumed an expres- | 
sion of judicial severity, but he mixed kindness 


and were carrying on an extensive plan of plunder | Pin move; listen attentively to what Iam going 


and burglary. 


“You have incurred fearful penalties by doing 


They confessed to the judge before whom they as you have done, and if the Speaker had happened 


were arraigned that their whole plan was drawn | to receive a number of petitions while you were | 


from five-cent novels, and one of them was reading 


here, you would have to pes. five hundred pounds 
for every time he said, ‘ 


“Yellow Dick’s Last Treachery” when he was | this petition do lie on the table?” 


caught. 
A sixteen-year-old boy, who entered a house at 
night in Poughkeepsie and undertook to commit a 


robbery by first chloroforming a sleeping woman, | 


admitted that he had taken his plot in detail from 
one of many dime novels he had read. 


ing reading-matter—“‘literature” is not the word to 
use—has been truly called our “free institutes for 
the promotion of brutality and burglary.” 

News-stands, book-stalls of the poorest kind, 
railway stalls—all seem to vie with each other in 
the display of this debasing stuff. 

It is time that the right of the public to be saved 
from having its eyes constantly offended, and its 
intelligence and sense of decency insulted, should 
be thought of. 

The United States Supreme Court once declared 
that “No legislature can barter away the public 
health or the public morals. Government is 
organized with a‘view to their preservation.” 

Legislation against the public sale of pernicious 
books for young people might well be extended 
and enforced. 


ay 
o> 





GAME TO THE LAST. 


The pluck for which English people are noted is 
an admirable quality. It has carried them through 
a good many tough matches at home and abroad. 
A sketch of the late Lord Drayton shows us an 
amusing exhibition of this national characteristic. 

The author of the sketch was accompanying the 
earl, then eighty-five years of age, down the stairs 
to see him safely into his cab. On descending the 
stairs they were met by a cheery old gentleman, 
little of stature, Mr. John Levien, who was slowly 
ascending, hat in hand, mopping the dew off his 
bald head with his pocket-handkerchief. 

The writer, knowing that both his friends, 
strangers to each other, were proud of their ages, 
said to them as they met on the stairs: 

“Let me introduce a gentleman of eighty-five to 
a gentleman of eighty-two.” 

“Eighty-two, sir!” echoed the earl, slightly 
lifting his hat to Mr. Levien. “I’ll run you round 
the square for a fiver.” 

Some days afterward Mr. Levien called on the 
writer again, and remarked slowly and with much 
solemnity, “I’ve been thinking a great deal about 
that challenge. I wish I had taken it.” 


— _ 
* 





HE WAS ELSEWHERE. 


Men of great learning may fairly claim the right 
to be absent-minded. They live in a world of 


| 
| 


The stranger turned pale. 

“Now,” said Sir Walter, “attend to me. Get up 
quietly the moment I have done speaking to you; 
walk behind me, and go out at the little door that 
you see not far from my left shoulder; go down to 
the division lobby to the door of the House, and 


| don’t stop for a moment till you get to your abode, 
‘ . | and never, under any circumstances, divulge the 
All this wretched mass of sensational and degrad.- | : td 5 


horrible offence which you have committed.’ 

he man feebly thanked him, with tremulous 
knees rose to his feet, and vanished. Having given 
the stranger — time to escape, Sir Walter 
related the incident to his friends with much 
humor and relish. 


ELASTIC. 


The cavalry soldier of the Confederate army 
furnished his own horse. If it was killed or dis 
abled it became necessary for him to leave the 
front and go after another mount. When a man 
wanted a furlough, he had only to swap his horse 
for one that was broken down, and then apply for 
leave of absence. 


Gradually there grew up a kind of brokerage 
system of “horse furloughs,” as they were called. 
So writes an old cavalry officer, who tells this | 
amusing story of a man who wished to buy such a 
furlough, and to that end put himself in communi- 
cation with a friend in the brigade camp. 

“The price is eighty dollars, I know,” he writes, | 
“but I am willing to pay a little more, if hecessary. | 
I want it as low as possible and, anyhow, you must 
not pay more than a hundred dollars. That is my 
limit.” 

At that point he seems to have been taken by a 
new access of homesickness, for he added: 

“If it cannot possibly be bought for one hundred 
dollars 1 shall be compelled to give as much as one 
hundred and twenty-five, though you must dis- 
tinctly bear in mind that my limit is one hundred 
dollars.” 


COULDN’T BE BOTH. 


Some years ago a gentleman who was crossing 
the ferry from New York to Brooklyn was accosted 
by one of those peripatetic venders of cheap 
literature and newspapers who are found in such 
places. | 

“Buy Bulwer’s last book?” demanded the boy in 


a piercing voice. “Only fifty cents, sir!’ 

“Why, I am Bulwer myself,” said the gentleman, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, willing to have 
a joke with the boy. 

Off went the youngster, with an air of pretended 
awe, but after a short consultation with one of his 
comrades he returned and held out another book. 

“Buy the ‘Women of England,’ sir?” he inquired, 
with shrill persistence. “Or are you Mrs. Ellis, 
too, sir?” he added, without the vestige of a smile 
on his shrewd little face. 

The “Women of England” changed hands, and 
the newsboy permitted himself the luxury of a 
jor gurgle of laughter as he turned away from the 

joker. 








ideas, and naturally are more or less oblivious of | 


things of time and sense. 


Theodor Mommsen, the famous historian of | 


Rome, had not only the appearance but the 
manner of a scholar. No man, perhaps, was ever 
more absent-minded than he. He walked the 
streets of Berlin like some stranger from another 
world, not seeing his most familiar friends unless 
they stopped him by force and explained to him 
who they were. 

Once during the half-hour’s drive from Berlin to 
Charlottenburg, the car in which the professor 
rode went badly off the track. The rest of the 
passengers alighted, the horses were removed, and 





NO TIME WASTED. 


Mr. W. H. Dawson, in his recent book, “Germany | 
and the Germans,” thus describes the peculiar 
methods of one of his university professors: 


The moment he opened the door of the lecture. | 
room, and before his hat was removed, he began 
his discourse, and by the time his coat had been | 
hung against the wall he was deep in his subject. 

Sometimes he looked at his hearers, but more | 
frequently he turned his face to a side window | 
while speaking, and contemplated space. The 
clock having struck, he would rise from his seat, 
and still speaking, would dress and advance to the 
door, and his last words might sometimes be heard 
resounding through the corridors. 





the stranded car was left until help could be | 
Mommsen remained, reading his book. An hour 


plunging of horses’ hoofs aroused him from his | 


————_—_—— | 
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cotuneides reporters from the big cities should | grandest titles,—about a score of ‘hom, ~vhelntig 
| be early on the hunting-field, ‘lying low’’ in | only that of Baron Renfrew. To their American 
the long prairie grass, or as amateur sportsmen | host the members of the party were to be simply 
stalking the royal game. | English gentlemen, mostly elderly, headed by a 
| Again, the party was rather royally consider- | nice young collegian, the nicest and youngest of 
able for one republican family to look after. | them all. 

There were the two “governors’’ of the prince, | 
His Grace the Duke of Newcastle and General 
| Bruce; Lord Lyons, British Minister to Wash- | 
ington; the Earl of St. Germain; two extra lords,| In August the Prince of Wales reached Quebec, 
Eliot and Hinchingbrooke, college friends of the | and was received with raptures and revels of 
prince ; two equerries, Major Teesdale and Captain | loyalty. After a triumphal progress through his 
Gray; one physician, Doctor Acland; a London | mother’s dominions he neared the Land of 
aii Times reporter and an I/lustrated News artist. | Promise at Niagara, where he beheld that slender 
Added to these were a lot of English servants, | prophecy of the great suspension-bridge—the wire 
with special men for the hunting-field. of the ropewalker Blondin, with Blondin on it. 





Prince Albert Edward Arrives. 





For the Companion. 


A Prince on the Prairie. 


supplies for the lodge had to be brought from | and Chicago, unimportant towns, on his way to 
By Grace Greenwood. 


Chicago, seventy-five miles away. Marketing Dwight. 

In the town of Dwight, Illinois,—a place of late during this visit would have to be done in the Chicago was then in one of its transition states— 
years famous in connection with the “gold cure’’ city every morning and sent down by an early | rising from mire, as ten years later it rose from 
certaim commo- | train. 


for dipsomania,—there stands a 
Only a limited number of the royal party could 


dious cottage which has a bit of royal history 
attached to it. Under its modest roof the 
young Prince of Wales was entertained in 
1860, while on a shooting expedition—a pleas- 

ant little episode in his American tour. 

This house, standing on the edge of Grande 
Prairie, had then been for some seasons 
occupied only as a hunting-lodge by the 
owner, Mr. James Spencer of Chicago, and 
his brothers, all ardent sportsmen. Often 
they had guests, including many English ? te 
army officers and tourists who had brought : 
latters to the Spencer family, and were eager 
for the sport then to be found on our plains 
as nowhere else. 

Mr. Spencer's tract of almost virgin prairie, 
with the vast level stretches beyond it, 
constituted a natural game preserve—if ‘‘pre- 
serve’ that could be called which was open 
to all the world and walled by the horizon 
only. 

The long bush grass of the prairie, with 
wild vines and flowers, afforded rare hiding- 
places for birds, and as proof of the then 
great variety of such game stands the 
record that on one day in October, 1858, the 
Spencer brothers and their guests killed 
prairie chicken, quail, snipe, woodcock, plov- 
er, wild geese, wild turkeys and ducks! 

In the early summer Mr. Spencer received 
from high official sources an intimation of 
the honor designed him. It was an invita- 
tion to invite the Prince of Wales and party 
to his modest lodge for a little shooting. It 
seemed that the fame of the American gen- 
tleman as a courteous and considerate host, 
and that of his shooting lodge for well- 
guarded privacy, as well as excellent sport, 
had been carried even to Windsor. 

When the plans for the visit of Albert 
Edward to America were being discussed, 
the boy pleaded for a little ‘shooting on a 
Western prairie, as a relief from tiresome 
receptions and parades.- The queen and 
prince consort consented on condition that 
‘Bertie’? could be received at the Spencer 
Lodge for a few days in the month of 
August, and while there be under the imime- 
diate personal care of his host. 





Drawbacks to entertaining Royalty. 


Mr. Spencer appreciated the compliment, 
hut could not at first bring himself to accept 
it. He was a quiet business man, averse to 
publicity. 


The Prinee of Wales in 1860. 


responsibility of guarding the English heir- | suitable quarters must be provided in the neigh-| off by Mr. Spencer to Dwight, by way of the | 


apparent, in house and hunting-field, at a time borhood. To look after the comfort of all, and | Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad. 
when Irish Orangemen and Ribbonmen were | to train and direct new servants, mostly rustic, After reaching the lodge, most of the guests 


organized in the States. | indispensable. 


| 


evening breeze from off that great prairie surging 


ashes. From the wonderful new waterworks, to | 
which they had been conducted by the mayor and | 


Moreover, he shrank from the serious | be accommodated at the lodge. For the others, | other officials, the prince and party were whisked | 








paren ‘she’s too grand for a place like Dwight, 
I suppose. I wonder what sort of a young fellow 
he is, anyhow. Not as handsome as his father, 
judging by the pictures in the papers. Pretty 
well educated for a prince, I guess, but I don’t 
suppose he knows much about the higher math- 
ematics.”” 

During this conversation the subject of it was 


| the only one of the visitors who perfectly kept 


his countenance—a royal lesson, early learned. 
When his equerries had rather hurriedly retired, 
he gravely took leave of Mr. Spencer, bidding 
the innocent schoolmaster and wife good night, 
and not forgetting the baby. But well away, he 
laughed heartily and long over his “first call in 


| the States.”’ 


Dwight was then a small village, and nearly all ' Reaching the States, he paid brief visits to Detroit | 


The next day was Sunday. The entire party 
accompanied host and hostess to church—a 


| Presbyterian one, the first house of worship built 


at Dwight. To the surprise of some of his 

hearers, the republican pastor prayed for the 

Queen of England and the royal family. It was 

not democratic, perhaps, but it was Christian and 
hospitable, and may have given a certain 
comely youth in the Spencer pew a pleasant 
home feeling. 

In no other way was the presence of royalty 
and high nobility noticed in that simple 
‘“‘meeting-house’’ on the edge of the great 
prairie. After service all passed out quietly 
and decorously—no staring, no delay, no 
hanging about the doors. Mr. Spencer has 
always been proud of the behavior of his 
neighbors on that occasion—so unlike that 
of fashionable New York worshippers, who a 
month or two later almost mobbed the poor 
young prince in old Trinity. 


Days of Royal Sport. 


On Monday the carnival of sport began. 
Hunters and dogs were driven to grounds at 
some distance, where the party, increased by 
a number of famous American sportsmen 
familiar with the prairie, was divided into 
four detachments. 

The Prince of Wales, closely accompanied 
by the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Spencer, 
was to be always twenty minutes in advance 
of the others—a regulation thereafter sternly 
enforced by the two governors. This, boys, 
is the free and independent way in which a 
young crown prince goes a-gunning ! 

The precaution was perhaps doubly neces- 
sary, for not only, in their excitement over 
novel game, might those young collegians, 
Lords Eiiot and Hinchingbrooke, shoot a 
little wildly, but the prince himself, in his 
boyish eagerness, might, while ‘“‘putting up” 
a flock of prairie chickens, bring down an 
equerry or two. 

As it was, he hit nothing but fair game, 
and he hit that astonishingly often. Mr. 
Spencer, who was one of the finest shots in 
America, and who recognized no royal road 
to the honors of the hunting-field, was sur- 
prised at his exploits—almost as much 
surprised as the young fellow himself, whose 
skill, or luck, seemed to increase from hour 
to hour. Knowing that he had to compete 
with the crack shots of the prairies, he was 
put upon his mettle to prove himself worthy 
his associates and opportunities. 

It was a great day of international sport. 
The weather was perfect, the scent fine, the 
dogs of the lodge were pronounced admirable 
for training and intelligence, and all returned 

to their quarters in the evening safe and sound, 
laden with glory and game. . 
Another time the party took a train to new and 


| even richer hunting-grounds, where all day long 
rioting in Canada, and when Fenianism was being | Mr. Spencer found that a hostess would be | were content to rest on the piazza and enjoy the 


Pressing letters and messages came to Mr.| He was a single man, but happily he had a_| softly in the sunset light, like a sea of gold. But | 


Spencer from English and Canadian friends married sister who, though still very young, was | the prince, intent on business, almost immediately 


the lad himself was hourly expected in Canada, | executive ability and fine social tact. This lady | grounds. 
with his heart set on prairie chickens, that, mov ed | went down from her city home from time to time, A valet, two gentlemen of the Spencer family 


the birds fell about them like autumn leaves 
before a gale. The prince, being the young lion 
of England, was of course awarded a generous 


| share in this success. He was royally happy. 
interested in the prince’s tour, but it was not until |} equal to the emergency, being a lady of rare | | called for his gun, and dashed out into the | 


At last he had found something in this big, rough 


| New World worth coming for! 


However far they may have tramped through 


and a lord or two, followed in hot and armed | the thick prairie grass, under an August sun, it 


pursuit. Soon there was a cheerful popping of 
guns, and a whirring up and fluttering down 


of hapless birds, set upon when just about | 


turning in for the night. The little party 


fine specimens of prairie chickens, Albert 
Edward wild with delight over his share, and 
bound to have it cooked for dinner. 


cian had rooms at the lodge, though all the 
gentlemen of the party met there for meals. 


evening, Mr. Spencer was preparing to 
conduct the two equerries to their quarters,— 
the cottage of the village schoolmaster, just 
outside the lodge-gates,—the irrepressible 
prince asked permission to go also, and 
carry a lantern. 
by a sportsman’s sympathy, Mr. Spencer’s | | and quietly put the lodge and its annexed cottages | Arrived at the house, they were all invited into 
resolution gave way, and he set about the neces- | in order, as though for the coming of the ordinary | the little parlor, where sat the schoolmaster and 
sary and somewhat difficult arrangements for so | | guests of the shooting season. his wife—she rocking an obstinately wakeful 
unusual an event as a royal visitation in a| If people asked questions—well, the secret had baby. To the surprise of the young gentlemen, 
primitive prairie town. | to be kept. She knew that for those aristocratic | the royal arrival was still unknown to the 
There were those in this republican country | | guests no special etiquette was to be observed. a who began questioning his neighbor as 





Where the Prince was entertained. 


entertaining Queen Victoria’s son, but the honor | courtly form and ceremony, and to drop all | was “‘going to shoot somewhere on some prairie 
had its drawbacks. | lordly airs,—if they ever had any,—thus sparing | in Illinois.” 

From the first, great care and management had | |our republican feelings, while gaining a good | “IT do not expect him, for my part,’”’ said Mr. 
to be used to keep the time and the whereabouts | time for themselves. | Spencer. 
of that little sporting frolic a profound secret, lest | The prince himself was kindly to shed his| ‘Well, so I thonght,’’ continued the school- 


| 


was a cheerful company that sat down to dinner 
at the lodge—sat long and ate “like hunters.” 
Among the younger men, seated by themselves, 


| there was usually going a good deal of ‘‘chaff.”’ 


returned in the darkling twilight with some | 


When, an hour or two after dinner that | 





One of the college boys, being a stammerer, was 
too often the victim, but took all in good humor. 
The prince had to take his turn. 

One night, over the coffee, he was chaffed about 


Only the prince, his governors and physi- | a big lot of birds he was to send to England—it 


being insinuated that he had made a miscount, to 
enhance that day’s glory. Snatching a candle 
from a candelabra, he ran out to the game 
storehouse to go over them again, taking a 
witness with him, and soon returned triumphant, 
having gained one by the new count. 

One evening there was even unusual laughter 
at that hilarious table over a cartoon in Harper's 
Weekly, representing young Albert Edward, 
returned to Windsor, presenting a pretty Yankee 
bride to the queen. The prince, most amused of 
all, exclaimed, ‘‘I’ll send it to my mother!" 

Though these were merry fellows all, their 
merriment was restrained within certain bounds 


| by refined taste and that respect for elders which 
who envied ‘the Spencers” the privilege of! While in the States they were to dispense with |to the rumor that the young Prince of Wales | 


is one of the finest characteristics of well-bred 
English youth. It is only the exception we find 


| pilloried in Punch. 


The elder members of the party are remembered 
by their entertainers as exceedingly genial gentle- 
men—with perhaps the exception of the Duke of 
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Newcastle, who was usually haughty, reserved 


and austere enough to stand for the traditional | 
With a stern | 


type of a great English nobleman. 
sense of duty, and small sympathy with the 


light-heartedness and light-headedness of youth,— 


especially of youth under the shadow of the 


throne,—he sometimes acted as a killjoy for his | 


fun-loving charge, never hesitating to administer 


a reproof when he thought it would be wholesome. | 
I remember hearing from the late Mr. Sumner | 


an instance of this which occurred during a call 
on fhe royal party in Boston. In the course of a 





him and the Duke of 


between 
the character and career of Mr. 
Gladstone coming under discussion, the Prince of 
Wales, who had been listening quietly, broke in 
with, “Yes, Mr. Sumner, Mr. Gladstone is one of 
the foremost men in English politics.’ 


political talk 
Newcastle, 


“Tut, tut, boy! What do you know about 
English politics ?’’ said the awful governor. 

What heir of an American railroad king would 
have stood such a snubbing? This heir of a 
hundred kings flushed and was silent. He ‘took 
it out,”’ 
ball, where he said to his pretty partner : 

“T don’t have half enough of this sort of thing, 
you know. I hope to come to America again 
some time, without my nurses.”’ 

I believe there is a melancholy tradition at 
West Point of the prince being sent to bed at the 
very hour when he was expected in the ballroom. 

To return to Dwight. Whatever the fascina- 


however, the next night at a delightful | 
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with thanks for their kindness toward ‘‘so trouble- 


some a guest,”” 


and paid a grateful compliment to | 


his young hostess, whose deft management had | 


made them all so comfortable at the lodge. He 
| ended by shyly placing in her husband’s hand ‘‘a 
little souvenir’’ for her. 
| It was a beautiful jewelled bracelet, bearing his 
arms and motto. She received also from him a 
fine engraved portrait, bearing his autograph, 
and an album containing portraits of his family 
party. To Mr. Spencer he later sent a valuable 
token of remembrance. He was not mean— 
young Albert Edward. 
On the last morning of his visit he planted 
a tree before the house, which, at his host's 
request, he christened ‘Renfrew Lodge.” 
Then with courteous adieux to all, not for- 
getting the dogs, he departed with his suite 
for St. Louis, from whence, that night, there 
came from him a homesick telegram. 





Hunting Dogs. 


With the going of those pleasant guests 
| silence settled on the lodge, and a listless, 
let-down feeling on the hearts of its inmates; yet 
they were not without comfort in the thought 
that their anxious care had kept all harm 
from that boyish, genial Baron Renfrew, heir 
to the throne of England and all her mighty 
dependencies. 
nase 


tions of the hunting-field, the prince and his party | 


observed with scrupulous punctuality the hour 
for dinner—always giving themselves time to 
dress properly for that solemn English function. 


All seemed to keenly relish their repasts, and | 


little wonder. There were two accomplished 
cooks in the kitchen, who prepared for them in 
many delicious ways the first venison of the 
season and fattest prairie fowl, as well as the 
choicest fish and domestic meats. Of course the 
best vegetables and fruit in the market were 
provided, while fresh butter and eggs were made 
and laid for them daily. 

Yet their anxious little hostess says she was 
“much comforted”’ by hearing that the prince and 
his party afterward declared the best dinners they 
had in America were at “the Spencer Lodge.” 


The royal party took everywhere with them | 


their wines, as well as bath-tubs. The only 
lights ever used about the Prince of Wales were 
wax candles—gas being considered unwholesome 
and oil lamps dangerous, as well as democratic. 
There were other precautions taken for the 
young man’s safety—unobtrusive, but never 


relaxed. At Mr. Spencer’s place all looked after | 


his comfort and security—men, women, small 
boys and those faithful guardians, the dogs. 

The only one of the household who was evidently 
free from care was the object of all this solicitude. 
He never seemed to feel his nearness to the 
grandest throne in the world. 


How the Prince appeared. 


The family who entertained him at Dwight 
thirty-three years ago have still very clear recol- 
lections of his appearance and manner. He was 
slight then, and had an abundance of soft brown 
hair. 
but attractive in color and expression. 


life. He seemed quite free from self-conscious- 
ness—was never brusque or impatient or arrogant 
toward his associates, while to laboring men and 
servants he was singularly considerate. 

Even at that early age he showed the fine social 
tact for which he has since been distinguished, 
and the memory of names and faces which he 
seems to have wisely cultivated. 

In place of regal dignity he had the social 
defence of perfect courtesy. If he encountered 
rough men in the hunting-field they were not 
rough to him, or unduly familiar, even when, 
after handling his game, he stopped with them to 
wash his hands at the pump in the yard, or when, 
on the tramp, he laughed with them over some 
ridiculous Western story. 

To this day he keenly enjoys American humor, 


with all its absurdities and wild extravagancies. | 


To those who knew him best during that visit he 
was always the same good-natured, unassuming 
English boy, and even now that he is more of a 


grand personage than ever, being a grandfather | 


and a “mighty hunter,’’—having chased tigers on 
elephant-back in India,—they cannot believe that 
all the endearing traits of the lad who shot 
small game at Dwight with such content have 
disappeared from the character of the man. 

The result of his last day’s sport was so 


astonishing that the prince, over his huge pile of 


birds, lamented the necessity of moving on, 


Saying, “I would like to stay here shooting for a 
month longer; it’s the only genuine fun I have 
had in America.” 


His face was as now, Guelphic in contour, | 
His blue | 
eyes beamed with good humor and a great joy in | 
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First Time Under Fire. 
By Gen. John Gibbon, U.S. A. 


The question is frequently asked, How does 
one feel the first time that he goes under fire? I 
do not know that I can answer the question so as 


| their pipes. 


to be understood by one who has never had to | 


face an enemy in fight, but I can confidently say — 


that one contemplating going into battle has 
suffered not only all the pangs that he will have 
when for the first time he is actually there, but 
many more. 

The imagination always magnifies any expected 
peril. When stationed in southern Mississippi 
in 1853, during a yellow fever epidemic in New 
| Orleans, I witnessed some of the ravages of this 
| disease along the coast and in the country, into 
| which it spread in a very unusual way. It 
| moved along a thinly settled region, from house 
| to house, until every one felt that it was a mere 
| question of time when he should be stricken 
| down, and of course the advent of a heavy frost 
was anxiously looked for. 
| dread. Among the last who took the disease 
| was his wife. Her cowardly husband would not 
| go near her, but keeping by himself in a room on 
the opposite side of a separating hall, left to 
strangers the whole care of the sick woman. 
| She recovered. The frost came; all the cases 
of the disease disappeared from the vicinity, but 
the man whose dread was such as to make him 
forget the commonest obligations of life was 
seized with yellow fever and died! 

Probably his imagination killed him. The 
contemplation of danger deprived him of the 
necessary will power to resist it when it came. 

It is a pity that in such a case we could not 
learn from the victim of fear how his feelings 


| One man, from the first, showed unreasonable | 


| That evening he almost overwhelmed his neste | at a slow pace with my enbesiia equnt over my 


| head, and a fixed resolution not to walk fast. | 
But I am bound to say that the distances passed 
at racing pace far exceeded those of the more 
deliberate gait. I transacted my business, and 
got out of town—to take the vellow fever some 
days afterward at East Pascagoula! 

The fever seized me after I had seen person 
after person taken down with it, and knew that 
sooner or later I was bound to have it. 
the time came, I suffered no such fear as I did 
when, walking the streets of New 
contemplated the possibility of being taken down 
with the terrible disease. 

It is exactly so with the dread of battle. The 
anticipation of danger is harder to bear than the 
danger itself; and I believe that no one ever 
becomes completely free from this anticipatory 
dread. It is, I think, increased if, before going 
under fire himself, one witnesses the effect of 
shot, shell or bullets on others. 

The first view of such things is, I think, lasting 
in the memory, and I shall never forget the 
first man I ever saw hurt in battle. The poor 
fellow was lying beside the road, wounded in 
the most shocking way. I never afterward 
thought of going into action without a feeling of 
dread lest 1, too, should be wounded like that. 


Soldiers before a Battle. 


It seems appropriate to state, as far as can be 
done, how the feeling experienced before going 
under fire is modified by the sensations arising 
when actually under fire for the first time. It 
may be taken for granted, I presume, that all 
men in imminent danger of death, especially if in 
full possession of their faculties, are apt to think, 
not only of the one great change which may soon 
come to them, perhaps in some horrible way, but 
also as to how this change is destined to affect 
others near and dear to them. That men do 
become anxious and restless at such times is 
well known by all who have had favorable 
opportunities for observation. 

Under such circumstances there is little talk, 
even when a halt is made. In that case some 
will take a pull at a canteen, and some will light 
In various little ways they will 
exhibit a certain nervousness, much of which 
will wear off when they become somewhat 
accustomed to going under fire. But during 
anticipation of the ‘‘first time’’ these symptoms 
are all well marked. 

There are two kinds of “first fires.’’ The one 
is that encountered in civilized, the other in 
savage war. In wars between civilized peoples 
men fight to win if they can. In wars against 
savages they fight to win because they must. 
To lose means something more than it does 
when civilized beings fight. In fighting savages 
men fight not with a halter around their necks, 
but with fagots around their feet and with certain 
torture in view. 


Hence in the case of the first time under fire 


with savages, the anticipation of danger is not 
exaggerated by the imagination; it does not come 
up to the reality that will come if the fight is lost. 
The first time under fire with savages is, therefore, 
by far the more trving. 


Under Fire by Savages. 


” 


The recollection of my ‘*baptism’’ in that kind 
of a fire never fails to bring up a sort of 
wide-awake nightmare, compared with which a 
sleeping nightmare loses some of its horrors. 

We were surrounded by three times our number 
of howling savages upon whom we had, at 
daybreak, inflicted a heavy blow. We were in 
a little grove of small trees, which only partially 
protected us. During that whole day we faced 
death, knowing that worse than death awaited 
us if any of us were captured. 

We were hampered by a number of wounded 
who could not run away; and the unhurt could 


' not abandon them for several excellent reasons, 


after he took the fever compared with those he | 


had before he took it. I confidently believe he 


suffered more before he was stricken down than | 
| looked death in the face. 


jhe did afterward. And this opinion is not 
without some foundation in my own experience. 

In the summer of 1853 I sailed from New York 
to New Orleans by way of Havana. Yellow 
| fever was known to be in New Orleans at the 
time. Our steamer reached the mouth of the 
Mississippi in due course, and we began to receive 
definite news of the condition of the city. 

When we finally reached the levee it was to 
learn that New Orleans was a charnel-house, and 
that people were dying like sheep. I was urged 
| by friends to leave as speedily as possible, and 
not to think of spending the night there. So I 
planned to finish my business in time to leave 
|on the Mobile boat in the afternoon for East 
Pascagoula. 
| My business required me to be out in the hot 
sun, exposure to which was said to be death 
to strangers. Armed with an umbrella and 
determined to keep cool, I started out. 

I must have been in a kind of daze, for the 
first thing I realized was that with my umbrella 


| closed I was going almost at a run, in order to get | 


| to my destination as soon as possible, finish my 
business and leave town. 


among which were that humanity and the 
customs of civilized warfare forbade them to do 
so. Throughout that long and anxious day we 


Those able to use arms lay with rifles cocked, 
ready to defend themselves to the death, and the 
wounded lay each with his pistol prepared to fire 
upon himself rather than be captured. In this 
case the anticipation of going under fire was not 
so fearful as the dread of losing the day. 

When men know just where the enemy is, and 
about when they will have to face him, there is 
ample time to think of the emergency and make 
preparations for it. The most trying ordeal is 
when one is unexpectedly called upon 
under fire. My ‘baptism of fire’’ happened to be 
of this kind, and it was very trying. 

I had several times before been under artillery 
fire, and once or twice under distant musketry 
fire; but the 28th of August, 1862, may be 
regarded as really my first time under fire. I am 
inclined to think that the first instinctive impulse 
is to run away; but pride, personal self-control 
and military discipline, all closely connected, 
quickly overcome the impulse; and I have no 
doubt many a man afterward secretly blushes at 
the thought that he had entertained the idea of 


to go 


| flight even for a moment. 


| I have often laughed since over the contest | 


between nerve and no-nerve which took place in | beautiful day. 
Now I raced along in the | | my command, quietly moving along the turnpike 
| hot sun with my umbrella closed, and then went | leading from Warrenton to Centreville, with no | 


my effort to keep cool. 





August, 1862, was a bright, 
Late in the afternoon I was, with 


The 28th of 


When | 


Orleans, I | 
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| idea that any enemy was within suthing | Seen 
of our line of march. 

Suddenly, without the slightest warning, a 
battery of artillery opened upon us from a 
neighboring hill. Shells shrieking through the 
air burst above and around us, and we quickly 
realized that we were under our first fire—destined 
to be the last one for many a brave soldier. 


What conquers Fear. 


After the impulse to run away weakened—for I 
have never been able to convince myself that it 
ever thoroughly disappeared—it was pushed aside 
by the idea that, as it was impossible to run, we 
must necessarily do something else. 

It did not require any very long argument to 
show us that the something else must be offensive 
in its nature; so we proceeded to show our teeth. 

A battery was placed in position to reply to the 
enemy’s guns, and regiments of infantry 
up toward where the enemy was now known to 
be. Very soon the continuous rattle of musketry, 
mingled now and then with the mad shouts of 
men in deadly conflict, made plain that we were 
now at last in a ‘sure enough’ battle. And 
what a curious spectacle it is! 

Two lines of brave, determined men front each 
other, trying their best to put each other out of 
existence. The cause of the fight then 
little difference. The effort is to kill, and toward 
that object every nerve is strained. 

Men fall thick and fast; some lie perfectly still, 
some struggle feebly, crawl or hobble to 
the rear. There is now no longer any question of 
running away. The main question is how to 
win, and discipline tells us the only way is to 
cling together and fight to the death. 

Fear? It is forgotten—swallowed up in the 
intense desire to “‘whip the other fellows.”’ 
is no time to think of anything else. 

But perhaps some one will say, ‘“‘Are there 
none who show fear?’’ Alas, plenty of them! 
But these are generally overcome with fear before 
getting under fire, and drop out of the ranks on 
various pretexts, never to return until the danger 
is over—afterward to boast of the battles they have 
gone through, to brag of their prowess and beg 
the government “they have helped to save’’ to 
pay them pensions and place them on the same 
footing as the men who did save it, by dying for 
it or being crippled for life in its cause. 

The brave, the patriotic, the well-disciplined 
remain in the ranks—fight, die or are wounded. 
Those of them who live will seldom be heard 
speaking of their battles, except when two or three 
of them get together and with low voices and 
moist eyes recall the incidents of the war, and 
repeat the names and recall characters of those 
who fell by their sides. - 


moved 


makes 


some 


There 
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“ARMY BLUE.” 


I was much interested in reading in The 
Companion some weeks ago the description of 
social life at West Point. Mention was therein 
made of the song that is still so popular in the 
corps of cadets, ‘‘Army Blue,”’ and possibly the 
story of that song, and of its introduction and 
adoption in the battalion, may be worth the 


reading. 
The ‘‘cadet band’’ during the summer of 1864 
was an unusually good one. There were a 


number of fine vocalists in the first, or senior, 
class, and excellent violin, 
guitar and banjo. The banjoist especially was a 
born minstrel, and could doubtless have done well 


*soloists’’ on the 


in professional burnt cork. 

But cadet songs were few in number. ‘Benny 
Havens O°’ was the only one heard in those 
days. We sang the army ‘When this 
Cruel War is Over,’’ “‘Red, White and Blue,” 
“Rally Round the Flag,’ “Kingdom Coming” 
and later ‘Tramp, Tramp” and Millard’s stirring 
‘Flag of the Free,’’ as the war drew to its close. 
What seemed to be needed was a new cadet song. 

Plebes had to contribute to the general amuse- 
ment then as they do now, and one evening in 
camp a young fellow from the Mississippi Valley 
gave us a song, with a catching air and chorus, 
he called “Ora Lee.”’ I afterward knew a 
Mississippi steamer to have the same name, but 
never met any one else who sang or knew the 
song. The chorus ran: 


songs, 


Ora Lee, Ora Lee, maid of golden hair; 
Sunshine came along with thee and swallows in the air. 


The whole corps took it up before many days, 
but no one fancied it more than our banjoist, 
‘“‘Pomp,’’ who one evening soon afterward favored 
the camp with new words to the air of “Ora Lee,” 
beginning : 

We've not much longer here to stay, 
Only a month or two; 
When we'll throw our old gray clothes away, 
And don the army blue. 
Chorus. 


Army blue, army blue, we'll don the army blu 
We'll bid farewell to cadet gray and don the army blue. 


Then the band learned it as a marching tune, 
and at the “‘last parade” of the class of '65 in the 
following June, played it as the graduating 
quickstep for the first time, in place of the old, ‘I 
See Them on Their Winding Way’’ and “The 
Dashing White Sergeant.”’ 

“Ora Lee,’’ as a song, seems to have been lost 
entirely. ‘‘Army Blue’’ is known all over the 
United States. Cuaries Kino, 
Captain U. 8. Army, Class of "66, 
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‘THE OLD BRIGG’S SAWMILL. 


* That the old Brigg’s sawmill? Sir, I’ve come many a | 
Come by w ay of the orchard, the blossoming field and 
I have ‘come to look at the sawmill just once before I | 
To hear the eplesh of the waters, their murmuring | 
H 1 . | 
Pesan. — you are wrong, sir, I knew the old | 
Why, I mind when Irun the boards off quicker than I | 


can te 
With a rushing sound of the waters and a creaking | 
sound of the log, 
And the laugh of the watching children and the bark of | 
the little dog. | 
That the old Brigg’s sawmill? Why, stranger, ’twas 
made to last, 
Strong as my arms in the springtime in the dear, | 
delightful past. 


“Show me the house that was standing across the race | 
from the mill. | 

Wherever’s the old Brigg’s sawmill there is the little | 
house still. | 

The children would climb on the gate, sir, and swing 
themselves gut in the road, 

The three with their weight on the hinges; and it 
wasn’t a powerful load. 

ee Po Jinne-e-e! Dinno-o-o!’ that was the noon- 
day call; 

It rang to the tune of the sawing, the squeak of the | 
boards and their fall. 

*Dinne-e-e-r! Dinne-e-e! Dinno-o-o!’ the boy he cried | 
louder than all; 

And I'd hurry the log to its ending and whoop with the 
thundering fall. 





“No, sir, you are wrong, but I thank you, and I’ll linger 
on a spell, 

For I’ve got a kindred feeling for a rickety-rackety 
shell— 

But it’s never the old Brigg’s sawmill builded to stand 


ne blast, 
Roof and beams and crosslogs seasoned and meant to 


ast. 
Only a ruin to greet me when I’ve come for many a 
mile? 
But I’m oe and a little weary, and I’ll rest myself for 
nile.” 


The horseman bade “Good-morning!” a quick and 
cheery word 
But he turned about in his saddle down at the old 
Briggs ford, 
Shaded his eyes in the sunlight. peered through the 
brilliant day, 
At an old man softly laughing in an unbelieving way. 


LovisE R. BAKER. 
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HE SOUGHT IN VAIN. 


About twenty years ago a vicious, unruly lad 
was the terror of the community in a quiet town 
in Alabama. Neither parents nor teachers were | 
able to control him. One day his father, a feeble 
old man, asked him’ to drive a stake in the garden 
to hold up a grape-vine. | 

He refused, and when his father insisted, the | 
son struck #im, uttering a fierce oath, and that | 
night left the village. A few months later, in a 
neighboring state, he was arrested for burglary, | 
convicted and sentenced to imprisonment for | 
sixteen years. 

As the end of his term approached he wrote | 
again and again to his father, telling his story | 
and begging for forgiveness, promising, in agony 
of soul, when he was a free man, to live a different 
life. He received no answer, and when released | 
did not seek his home but became a wanderer. } 

One day he appeared in his native village, a | 
middle-aged man with gray hair, and eyes long 
used to look upon trouble. Few of the people 
knew him. The home of his childhood was owned 
by strangers. , His father had long been dead. 

He made his way through the drizzling rain to 
his grave. Only God knows the story of the 
man after that. Beneath the grass his father lay, 
deaf to his cries. He would never speak to say 
that he forgave him. 

The next day the villagers found, driven into 
the ground at the head of the grave, a heavy stake, 
as for a tombstone, and written on it, “I will 
obey you, father.” The man was gone, and 
never returned. 

Once a year in Jerusalem, in the old days, we 
are told that the high priest lifted the curtain 
before the sanctuary and went in, bearing the | 
prayers of the people for divine forgiveness. 

There is no curtain now between us and God. 
He always hears us; but the veil which hangs 
between us and our dead is never lifted. They | 
do not say they forgive us, cry we never so| 
loudly. 

He is wise who gives to the loved ones at his | 
side nothing but love and tenderness to carry in 
memory into the unending life that lies behind | 
that dark curtain. 
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For the Companion. 
QUEEN VICTORIA AT EIGHTEEN. 


We do not relate the following anecdote because 
it concerns a queen, but because Queen Victoria 
represents the best womanhood of England, and 
the highest type of Christianity that royalty has 
exemplified in this age. 

As is well known, when she was a girl of but 
eighteen years, she was told that she was to rule 
over the mighty kingdom to whose throne she 
was heir. There are few persons, either old or 
young, who would not at least have felt a 
momentary elation of pride at such an announce- 
ment. But there was no expression of exultation 
in Victoria’s face, or words, or heart. 

Though she had from infancy been destined to 
the honor, to her nature, distrustful of itself, the 
announcement brought a feeling of responsibility 





explanation of England’s greatness, she said: 


| Euston Road, and linger, like a pilgrim at a shrine, 


that was overpowering, and she sank on her 
knees, clasped her hands, and faltered out: 

“God help me to be good !”” 

Her prayer has been heeded. Help has been 
given her, and to her purity and loyalty have 
been added glories and honors and powers 
enough to satisfy the highest earthly ambition. 
Later in her reign, when she was asked for an 


“It is the Bible and Christianity.” 

When she began to rule, England had a lower 
standard of court life than it knows to-day. But 
the personal influence of its good queen has done 
much to give the English court and nation the 
enviable place they hold to-day in European 
civilization. 

It is worth while to remember the simple, 
earnest words with which the true - hearted 
monarch of the proudest kingdom in the world 
assumed her diadem, ‘“‘God help me to be good !"” 


———<oe—_ 


A POET WHO WAS A FOOTMAN. 


Among the poets who have triumphed over 
circumstances and won their way to attention in 
spite of difficulties, few have been more seriously 
handicapped by fate than Dalman—the poet who 
was a footman. Skipsey, the collier poet, had at 
least his vision-haunted underworld, his solitude 
of darkness. Hosken, the postman poet of Scotland, 
had the open air, the sky, the breath of the heather, 
the free wind in his face; but who could find space 
for dreams or visions in the commonplace round 
of a footman’s tasks? 

Yet Charles William Dalman is certainly a true 
poet, though certainly not a great one. “He was 
an exceedingly good servant,” said some one who 
had employed him in that capacity. 

He wore livery. He handed plates. He opened 
carriage doors. He was faithful to all his round of 
commonplace duties. Who shall say why he alone, 
among his fellows, had visions of Mount Parnassus, 
and when his daily round of work was done, 
instead of making merry with his fellows in the 
servants’ hall, shut himself up to read the poets 
that he loved? He was as good a footman as if he 
had never made a rhyme; and a footman he 
remained until shortly before the publication of 
his volume of poems entitled, ‘‘“Minutiz.” 


Fortune seemed somehow to smile on his 
audacities. He sent a sonnet to Lord Tennyson, 
and not only received kind thanks for it, but was 
admitted to a brief interview with that lord of 
song who, during the last years of his life, saw so 
few strangers. 

He sent some of his rhymes also to “Carmen 
Sylva,” the Queen of Roumania, and had from her 
a note of gracious praise. He has made friends 
among all sorts and conditions of men. 

“Minutie” is certainly graceful, rather than 
great. It has received unusual praise, however, 
from some of the best reviews, perhaps partly 
because itis a wonder of wonders that its author 
should be a poet at all; though indeed the lyric 
omen and sweetness of some of his work must 
vave ensured for it a measure of attention, even 
under circumstances less remarkable. 

He has made helpful friends among literary 
men. He wears livery no longer, but makes his 
living by his pen—editing, compiling, copying, 
turning an honest penny by whatever means comes 
in his way. 

Among the poets who were at once the delight 
and the {aspiration of his struggling years, he gives 
the first place to Philip Bourke Marston. “It was 
not,” he said, “that I thought him greatest of all, 
but that I loved him best. The sadness of his life 
appealed to me, and his songs out of the dark 
echoed in my soul.” 

The first money he received for his verses went 
for the purchase of a wreath of laurel and bay to 
lay upon Marston’s grave in Highgate Cemetery; 
and when he had left service, and his evenings 
were his own, he used to wander through the noisy 


before the house where the last sad years of 
ners life were passed, and where death found 

m. 

His work in verse is not ambitious. It contents 
him “to pipe a simple song for thinking hearts ;” 
but he has the true poetic instinct, and at least his 
career proves that under conditions no matter how 
unfavorable, it is possible to aspire, to -—s le and 
to attain, despite circumstances by which fate 
would seem absolutely to have barred the way. 

Walt Whitman, “the good, grey poet,” was 
another of Dalman’s enthusiasms, and two of the 

ems in ‘“Minutiz” are in Whitman’s honor. 
Some of his best verses are in memory of his dead 
mother, whose early influence in the direction of 
all that was noble and good seems to have been 
one of the supreme inspirations of his life. 


EE 


BURIED IN A CAVE. 


A Union soldier, James Newcomb by name, was 
wounded in one of the battles before Atlanta, and 
then captured and carried into the city. There he 
was well treated in one of the hospitals, and as he 
grew stronger he began to look about for some 
means of escape. He took a colored servant into 
his confidence, and after considerable urging 
persuaded him to join in the attempt. Newcomb 
had on a Confederate jacket and homespun 
trousers, and one evening the two men sallied out 
in pursuit of liberty. All went well till they were 
in the suburbs. Then a squad of soldiers met 
them. Moses, the servant, who was acquainted 
with the neighborhood, quickly drew Newcomb 
after him [through a gate in front of a deserted 
house. 


“Here, massa, down here,” he said, pointing to a 
cave near the veranda, which the former occupants 
of the house had used, no doubt, as a shelter 
against the Federal shells. 

he two men scrambled into the cave, and Moses 
drew an old barrel in after them to stop its mouth. 
The next minute the squad of soldiers followed 
them, and the refugees a their fate was 
sealed. However, as it turned out, the soldiers 
—, meant to bivouac in the house for the night, 
and in the morning they disappeared. Moses went 
out to forage, en to return before night, 
when it would be safe for them to make another 
venture toward the Federal lines. 

Before that hour came, however, Newcomb heard 
a whir and a crash, and then mortar and bricks 
came tumbling down the mouth of the cave, 
completely blocking it up. 

He was nearly smothered by the dust, and in an 
instant the place was as black as the darkest night. 
For a few minutes he was in despair. Then he 
rallied himself and waited for Moses. How long 
the time was! Would Moses ever come, or was he 
fated to die in that hole? 





He pulled away the bricks to clear the entrance, 


but more rolled in. Then he piled some of them 
under his feet, and tried to pull down the roof. 
His struggles were vain, and he threw himself 
down, crying and praying by turns. 

How long he had been there he had no means of 
telling. He had eaten his last scrap of bread. His 
tongue was swollen; his 
throat was parched. He 
prayed to die. 

Then he heard a rum- 
bling noise. The cave 
shook. He thought it 
was an earthquake. He 
jumped » in terror, 
and then threw himself 
down again exhausted. 

by and by he seemed 

to hear voices. Some 















one called his name. He screamed, partly in 
fright, partly in hope. Some one was clearing 
away the bricks. A ray of light broke in—then a 
flood of light—and there stood Moses. 

The prisoner fell in a swoon, and when he 
revived he found: himself phe A on the piazza, 
surrounded by negroes, who quickly supplied him 
with coffee and food. 

Moses, it appeared, had been forced out of the 
city by a Confederate officer, who was going in 
yursuit of the Yankees. Five days had elapsed. 

he Yankees were now in Atlanta, and at the first 
opportunity Moses had returned tothecave. There 
he heard the captive’s scream, and calling some of 
his countrymen to his help, soon set him free. 


a >> —_ . 


For the Companion. 


FROM CROCUS TOWN. 


In purple gowns all striped with white, 
And ruffled capes of green, 

From Crocus Town slim maids alight 
Behind the brown earth’s screen. 

Each tiny fist a tattoo plays 
Upon the frost-bound gates, 

While not a sound within betrays 
The warder knows who waits. 

Their high, sweet voices chorusing | 
Implore him, “Open quick! 

Our cold feet have no covering ; 
We're weak and faint and sick!” 

Tle great gates stir with cumbrous creak, 
One crocus-maid slips through ; 

“Where is the Spring, dear warder, speak!” 
“The Spring, sweet maid, is you!”’ 

CoRA STUART WHEELER. 
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POOR QUALIFICATION. 


“Folks that hold their heads so high sometimes 
have to step down a peg,” remarked Mrs. Wilson 
oracularly, as she seated herself at the supper 
table opposite her mild-faced helpmeet. “I’ve 
been over to Mis’ Jenkins’s this aft’noon, an’ I see 
that young man that Seliny is engaged to be | 
married to.” ‘Well, aint he a nice young feller?” 
inquired Mr. Wilson, taking a careful sip of the | 
scalding tea which his wife had given him. “I see | 
him to the post-oflice with Seliny las’ night, an’ I | 
reckoned he looked real clever.” 


“He may be clever *nough,” replied Mrs. Wilson, | 
pursing up her thin lips, ‘“‘an’ he may be a feller o’ 
ood habits, but what I say is he’s a come-down 
or Seliny, accordin’ to the notions her folks have 
allus held.” 

“Why, they never seemed a mite toppin’ to me, 
Sary,” ventured Mr. Wilson. 

“Humph!” said his wife. “What do men know 
about sech things, anyway ?” 

Receiving no answer to this pointed inquiry, she 
continued her narrative: 

“T’ve allus thought ’twas queer they didn’t make 
it clear what his business was when they spoke of 
him, an’ to-day I jest asked Mis’ Jenkins right slap 
down. ‘What does Seliny’s young man do for a 
livin’?’ says I. An’ she says, ‘He’s a civil engi- 





“Well, I was all took aback! It aint but what 
engineers are jest as good as anybody, an’ more 
useful than most men,” said Mrs. Wilson, with a 
slight sniff. ‘But the Jenkins’s havin’ prop’ty an’ 
all that, I expected Seliny would be lookin’ for a 
clerk or somethin’ of that sort. 

“But I didn’t show my feelin’s a mite. I jest 
says, ‘Well, I’m happy to hear she’s made a sensible 
choice. The only thing is, 0’ course, it aint ’xactly 
a clean business; an’ then I should be continual 
afeared of the injine’s bustin’ or runnin’ off the 
track,’ -— I. 

“An’ Mis’ Jenkins looked at me sort o’ smiley, 
an’ she says, ‘He’s a civil engineer.’ 

“That riled me up. ‘I noticed you remarked he 
was civil before,’ says I, ‘an’ I’m glad to hear it; 
but I must say,’ says I, ‘that I’m sorry you an’ 
Seliny have got sech a poor opinion of Berryville 
young men’s manners that you feel obliged to 
speak of it as makin’ sech a p’inted diff’rence,’ 
says I; an’ then I fastened up my shawl an’ come 
right home. 

“Civil, indeed!”’ said Mrs. Wilson, setting down 
her teacup with an undeniable clatter. “‘An’ what 
was the matter with our Peltiah, I’d like to know, 
if civility was what they was on the lookout for, all 
through Seliny’s teens an’ twenties up to now?” 
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**SAVING’? MONEY. 


When a bank-bill is utterly destroyed, the 
government or the bank which issued it is the 
gainer by the amount of the bill, for it is a promise 
to pay which ho longer need be kept, since the 
evidence of the promise no longer exists. But if 
enough of the note is left to constitute reasonable 
proof of its existence, it must be paid. No more 
extraordinary rescues have ever been made, 
perhaps, than those which governments and 
governmental banks have performed in the case of 
mutilated currency. 


Some extraordinary but well-authenticated stories 
of such rescues, performed by the Bank of France, 
are related. Not long ago a Parisian goat got hold 
of fifteen bank-notes of a thousand francs each, 
and devoured them all. For a very short time he 
was an extremely valuable goat. He was soon 
slain, however, and all the bills were found, chewed 
up into bits and partially digested, in his stomach. 

Strange to relate, they were, in due course of 
time, put together again at the bank and paid. 

One day a sheep ate up a _hundred-franc note 
belonging to a butcher. The butcher ran into the 
house of a friend, seized a breech-loading gun, 
loaded it, and shot the sheep. He had no sooner 
done this than the owner of the gun rushed up. 

“That was an expensive shot of yours for me,” 
he said. 

“What do you mean?” asked the butcher. 

“Well,” said the other, “I had seventy francs in 





bills hidden in the barrel of that gun!” 


The sheep’s carcass was pretty thoroughly 
searched, and enough of the pieces of the notes 
recovered so that the bank redeemed them all. 

More commonplace incidents of this sort are 
continually reported at the bank. Now and then 
an excite gy FY wife and children—rush 
into the bank. The children, left alone at home, 
have found some Me wae J pictures” and cut them 
uP with scissors. The pictures turn out to be bank- 
bills, and when the parents return, they take 
* pictures,” children and all to the banks as 
evidence. 

The bills are put together and redeemed; the 
family. go home happy, but the children never 
again cut up anything valuable. 

A_ not infrequent occurrence is the leaving of 
bank-notes in the pockets of linen vests which are 
sent to be washed. Perhaps the washerwoman 
looks in the pockets, but very likely she does not, 
but puts vest and bank-notes into the suds. Bills 
treated in this manner are very hard to restore; for 
the rubbing and the washing Cop epee very 
nearly efface all evidence that the pulpy mass has 
once been money. 

Burned money is sometimes restored. A man 
came home, took out a letter, cut the envelope 
across the end, and took out three hundred francs 
in bills. In his absence, his wife put the bills back 
in the envelope. The man returned, and taking 
what he supposed was merely the envelope, threw 
it into the fire. 

However, the ashes of the burned note still 
retained the form and imprint of the burned money, 
and it was redeemed by the bank. 
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CANVASSING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Life insurance agents have become proverbial 
for their persistency and “‘push.”’ Business men, 
to whom minutes are precious, sometimes find it 
hard to treat them with civility. The Albany 
Express, however, has heard of one man, an iron 
manufacturer, who has found a way out of the 
difficulty. His method is thus described by a 
solicitor who has had a personal experience of it: 


I had heard that he was a hard customer, but as 
he was rich and uninsured, I made up my mind to 
tackle him. So I went to his office, and I must say 
that I was greatly surprised at his greeting. It 
was friendly and even cordial. 

“Life insurance,” he said. ‘Well, now that’s a 
subject that interests me. Suppose you come with 
me out to the shop. I’ve got to go out there, and 
while we are there you can tell me all about your 
company.” 

He took up his hat and bade me follow him. As 


we went out of the 
office I noticed the 
clerks smiling, and I 
dare say I was smiling, 
too. 

The proprietor walked 
hurriedly and I followed 
after, til, he flung open 
a door and we entered 
the machine shop. The 
din was horrible. A 
thousand hammers must have been beating iron 
all atonce. I put my hands to my ears. 

Then | lookedat my man. His lips were moving, 
and removing my fingers from my ears, I managed 
to catch his words, shouted above the racket, ‘““Now 
tell me all about it.” 

He smiled wickedly as he spoke. My own feel 
ings had better not be described. Of course I was 





| beaten, and I withdrew. It was a mighty mean 


trick. 
——- = 


WHEN THE SUN IS HOTTEST. 


The fact has long been recognized that the sun 
is a variable star. Of course its variations are 
slight, else they would have a disastrous effect 
upon the earth. The regularity with which sun- 
spots gradually increase and then decrease in 
number and size is, however, a sufficient indication 
that, as viewed from a great distance in space, 
and with sufliciently delicate means of observation, 
the sun would run through a cycle of variations in 
brightness once in every eleven years. 


It might well be a that if such changes 
take place they would be more easily perceived 
from the earth than from a greater distance. Asa 
matter of fact, however, there are practical diffi- 
culties which render it almost impossible to get an 
accurate measure of the variation from year to 
year in the amount of the sun’s radiation that falls 
upon the earth. 

It has even been undecided whether the sun is 
hotter or colder when it is most spotted. Some 
observations have indicated that the sun is hotter 
when the disturbances that create sun-spots are 
most active, while other observations have, at the 
same time, tended to show that less heat is then 
received on the face of the earth than is received 
when there are practically no sun-spots. 

Recently, however, M. Savélief has reported to 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris the result of 
experiments and calculations made by him since 
1890 which ery. go to show that not only is the 
sun hotter when it is most spotted, but that it is 
precisely at such times that the surface of the 
earth feels the greatest intensity of solar radiation. 

If M. Savélief’s conclusion remains unshaken, it 
will seti.2 a question that has long been more or 
less of a puzzle, and will aid in the solution of the 
problem of the sun’s influence upon the earth’s 
weather. 

In connection with this it is not uninteresting to 
remember that, at present, we are not far from a 
maximum period of sun-spots, or in other words, 
according to M. Savélief, from a time when the 
sun’s heat is most intense upon the earth. 


* 
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COURAGEOUS. 


Lord Thurlow had one of the bad habits of his 
time. Hesworeterribly. One day he was accosted 
by a young clergyman, on the sands at Scarborough, 
who, without any special introduction, and with but 
a brief preface, asked him for the vacant living of 
Spaxton, which was in Lord Thurlow’s gift. 

“Go about your business,” said his lordship, with 
the accompaniment of several large oaths. 

“But I won’t go about my business,” replied the 
intrepid divine, ‘‘and what’s more, it becomes my 
=, asa clergyman, to ropeeveTee for swearing! “ 

“Oh, indeed!” exclaimed Lord Thurlow, knitting 


his heavy eyebrows, “and you reprove me, do you? 
Hang it! I see youarea good fellow! You shall 
have the living.” . 

They shook hands over the bargain, and Mr. 
Jaques became Vicar of Spaxton. Moreover, he 
became Lord Thurlow’s adviser and good friend. 
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chattered awhile together. What they talked 
about, the ball of cord did not understand, but 
what they meant to do it soon found out. 

The two birds secured the end of cord which 
| was straying among the bushes, and little by 
| little, with much patient labor, the pretty pair of 
orioles pulled the whole ball of cord up into the 
| tree. They drew it from twig to twig, and fast- 
}ened it firmly among the branches. 



























| wove it with bits of grass and threads and 
f feathers, until they constructed a wonderful thing. 
| A lovely home up among the tree-tops! A safe, 
| compact, and curious hanging nest, that in time 
Per the Companion. held four or five little baby orioles, and gave them 
warmth and shelter, until they were fully grown, 
NEW LEAVES. and could provide tiny new homes for themselves ! 
Mrs. Horse-Chestnut-Tree said: “Oh dear me, Months after that, Allen found the beautiful 
I must have a new gown, and what shall it be? odd nest. 
On catkin trimmings the Willows dote, “Just over the place where I lost my ball of 
The staid old Oak 
wears a gay pink 
coat; 
Miss Birch is dressed a . .z 2 — 
g in the prettiest taste, : ‘ 


With a sash of green 
‘round a white satin 
waist. 

But I think I’ve guess 
ed what pattern is 
best; 

Besides, it will be quite 
unlike all the rest.” 

a Soa Japanese costume 
this morning she 
plans, 

All made of the softest 
of little green fans. 
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For the Companion. 


A BALL OF CORD. 


Allen wanted his 
kite to go up higher, 
but the curd gave out. 
He ran into the house 
to get more. 

*““W here’s mamma ? 
Where’s mamina?”™ 
he shouted, up-stairs 
and down. 
















Then they | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


” 


cord—your ball, mamma—last spring!"’ he said, 
with wondering eyes. 
‘What a pretty thing!” exclaimed mamma. 
The nest hangs over mamina’s cabinet to-day. 
It tells her that when even a ball of cord is 
determined to be useful, it finds a good way! 
ee — 
THE WATERPROOF GIRL. 
Here are the waterproof girls so gay ; 
Little they care for a rainy day. 
Never a raindrop, large or small, 
Dampens the waterproof gir! at all. 
And nobody says when the skies are gray, 
“Children, you cannot go out to-day!” 
— 
LittLe four-year-old Ray, being asked why 
he did not put his knife in his pocket, replied, 
“My pocket hasn't got any floor in it.” 











































Etc. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, 


BR 
CHARADE, 


My whole! no prowl 
and stately town, 
But dear and sacred 
thy renown 

To those who jirst the 
fruitful page 

Of thy profound and 
gentle sage, 

Or feel the 
second thrill 

That binds the hearts 
of patriots still 

To Lexington 
Bunker Hill 


mystic 


and 


2. 
OBLIQUE RECTANGLI 


1. A letter 
2. A mammal 
8. A fruit. 
4. To appoint. 
j 5. Brillianey of suc 
2 cess. 
f 6. Silent. 
7. Relating to tides 
8. A claw. 
9%. Pertaining to 4 
certain place. 
10. Opposite to 
zenith. 
; li. A writing 
12. To carouse. 
13. Even. 
14. According to law 
15. A slip of paper 
afixed to anything 
telling its contents 
16. A limb of an ani 
mal. 
17. A letter. 


the 





“Out!’’ called Ger- 3. 
tie from the sitting- , + A PRPS RIDDLE. 

-here s - 5 * 7? 7 Aa “onve oti 
room, where she was 7, ; I convey a greeting 
studying her lessons. re siaeiel PA... . re 

What a strange Se Leaves and flowers 

thing it is that when = The sullen clouds have gathered fast, oe 
little boys want them, , rhe rs ils 

: seus And down the raindrops fall; When hg hip sail 
mamas are so often 7 tae Pee 
out—or busy ! be 7 The bluff storm whistles back at last ag Bas, I lead 

E “I know where to AL 4 To wilful April’s call. ; 
get cord, anyway!” 4 a 
said Allen. “I know A , ANAGRAM. 
3 ‘ PI! UYSSE9 fae 
mamma would let me . vf f f4y An American author 
’ have it!” 4 8 1 tf fee and some of her writ 
From the drawer But soon the sunbeams peep again Py i = lt of author 
* ’ ' anagram. 
where mamma kept 3etween the parted skies, - Vary Culloc. 
aper i 5 ’ - one . . 1. An article, 2 
paper and cord al lo dry the tears of silver rain | a great ns = 
ways ready for tying . f the “nations "early 
up parcels, Allen took From April’s clouded eyes. rs at : 
7 2. A ticle, al 
P hig w n ° . rs n article, a beau 
’ ‘ nce . of F - - tiful flower, exalted. 
cord. It had been 3. An article, a pas 
bought onlv a day or And once when her sweet eyes were wet | toral poem, a preposi 
ir “ ; i ' tion, toil. 
two before. With nature’s falling dew, 4. Anticipation. 
Now he t 7 . 5. A preposition, on 
o the ball of She chanced to see a floweret ’ article oe ne to the 
cord was very much »ve, thi ich ¢ i 
q . . } eye, that which admit- 
displeased at being That in the woodland grew. or shuts out. 

% var | 6. A woman’s name 
taken for such a pur- ¥ : restraining, foot coy 
pose. , a = E erings. 

“To tie up bundles i ounaiien "tea Gian a 
is a useful and busy She stooped, and on the flower smiled, preposition, a compo 
way to spend one’s idk Geeiaiindt din foal are 3 Saeeee. 
Pe . And breathe at loving name S. Gestures, a prepo 
life,”’ it complained. . : : 8 : sition, all, a specified 
“Think of the many So dear to every little child q ‘ ' time. 

greeable « i | : | For though her voice was soft and low, 9. An article, invisi 
agreeable errands % Who knows from whence it came. / = ; ble, one personally at 
am sent on! How 2 ae pe 44 The echo lingers yet tached 
P —— 7 ae . f Z 10. From infancy to 
much pleasure and ‘i j | From April’s christening long ago youth, poems. ‘ 
good I take from E ; 4 ‘ OF 1 t Violet 11. An article, un 
= ae ler swee 1olet. tamed, favorite flow 
> ~e! ea > . 
place to place ! But Bags ax ty te ers, a preposition, « 
to fly a kite! What ie : neck of land, a wom 
good on earth is a re one aa 

KR Boys e x a 12. An article, sea 
kite? The cord goes es going vessels, a prepo 
up in the air, gets > : ee: 7 sition, an article, wa 

q broken, and hangs Ree, riage Rie eee 
$ oa a 
: from trees and tele- ie ae ee 
grapy wires, and at ; Conundrums. 
last rots away! I 9 When is a foot longe: 
don’t like it at all!” abe] oe Se 
S ie * n s an acre 

But Allen did not (acher). 
hear what the cord A ye 

. 2 . lps ce Pst? & 
said. He tied it fast cm. _ ee 
to his kite, and began to raise the kite again. | For the Companion. |swung himself up over the dried honeysuckle $f s boy were tensing . little gy ae 
T i vEenae . ; _ ie of the alphabet might their mother mention In 

7 The cord seemed to be troublesome that morning. | BURNING A BEDQUILT vines, and a couple of caterpillars crawled on the | orqer to stop him? Letter B (“Let her be!”). 
‘ It kept catching in the tree branches. Allen had . gray fence-rails. 
: to climb the tree twice to disentangle it. Rosy and Posy were raking away the leaves| There was a bonfire in almost every neighbor’s| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
; The second time he was angry. He jerked and | from mamma’s flower-bed. The big sugar-maples | yard. Rosy and Posy had one, too. They burned 1. April showers bring May flowers. 
: pulled until the cord he held snapped; the kite| had scattered many over it the autumn before. | up the ‘flowers’ bedquilt!’” Such a big pile as| ®- owest Aa bey = a oon . 
. , . . 8 wedded unto 1ee, as hearts are wed; 
: flew away, and the ball of cord on the ground | Rosy said that they’d been a “nice, warm bed- the rustling, brown leaves made! I could not Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
; rolled off into the bushes. When Allen came | quilt for the flowers.” Gay red and yellow at begin to say how many matches Posy used, but Life’s golden fruit is shed.— Longfellow. 
: down he could not find it anywhere. After | first, but now a faded brown. the frolicsome spring wind sniffed every one out, 8. 1. Pericles. 2. Cressida. 3. Coriolanus. 4 
} Titus Andronicus. 5. Petruchio. 6. Orlando. 


And when the ‘quilt’? was taken off such 
wonderful things as the children found! Pale 
green tulip leaves, bleached grass blades, folded 
buds of yellow and purple crocuses, and snow- 
drops, like little white sleeves, green-dotted and 
with scalloped edges. They all seemed glad to 
see the sunshine. 

There were little insects crawling about under 
the warm leaves on top,—bugs and beetles,—all 


grumbling a little he gave up the search, and 
went off to play shinny with Channing. 

The ball of cord among the bushes complained 
worse than before. 

‘“‘Now I shall rot away before I am even 
unwound,” it cried. ‘It would have been better 
to fly a kite than this! It is strange that when 
one wishes to be useful, one is left to such a fate !”’ 

Just then a little bird hopped down beside the 






ball of cord. He examined it knowingly. Then | going very slowly, as though they had the rheu- 
he chirped a little, and down flew his mate. They | matism. A spider hurried out rather lively, and | 


so that the hired girl had to bring a shovelful of 
red coals from the kitchen stove before the leaves 
caught. Then there was a great roaring of scarlet 
flames and blue coils of smoke, all twisting and 
leaping upward. 

“Oh, what'll the flowers do for a bedquilt, 
when winter comes again ?’’ said Rosy. 


“I guess the sugar-maples "ll weave ’em another 
one,”’ Posy answered, wisely, as he glanced up at 
the red buds on the trees. 

Mary E. Q. 


BrvusH. 


Rosalind. 9%. Bianca, 10. Cymbeline 
12. Mark Antony. 13. Sebastian. 14 


Horatio. 8. 
ll. Miranda. 


Goneril. 15. Sir John Falstaff. 16. Antiphplu- 
17. Julius Cesar. 18. Lady Macbeth. 19. Cleo 
patra. 20. Desdemona. 21. Ophelia. 

4. Quill. 

5. Violets. 


G6. 1. Verbosity. 2. Generosity. 3. Audacity. 4 
Animosity. 5. Curiosity. 6. Atrocity. 7. Propen 
sity. 8. Precocity. 9. Immensity. 10. Reciprocity 
ll. Ferocity. 12. Veracity. 13. Authenticity. 4 
Searcity. 15. Velocity. 16. Impetuosity. 17. Ra 
pacity. 

7. Aladdin’s lamp. 
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TOO MUCH STYLE. 


The coming of the “Yankee schoolmistress” into 
some of the Western states occurred soon after the 
general establishment of the free-school system. 
The influence of the new-comers was particularly 
manifest in a broadening of human sympathies. 
People were led to look beyond the narrow hovizon 
that had hitherto limited their vision. 
Baldwin, in Magazine, says that the 
Yankee schoolmistress was a seven weeks’ wonder 
to many of her Hoosier patrons. 

If she knew how to oe herself to their modes 
of life, however, and could gradually and without 
ostentation introduce what she believed to be better 
methods, she was not long in gaining their con- 
fidence. If, on the other hand, she failed to 
appreciate the prejudices and deprivations of those 
among whom she had come, her career of useful 
ness was not likely to be a long one. 

“They didn’t like the Yankee schoolmissus they 
hired over to the Grassy Ridge deestrict,” I over- 
heard one farmer say to ‘another. 

“Why so? Wasn’t she a good teacher?” 


Scribner’s 


she could manage the young fellers admirable. 
But she ¢ 


ust naturally 


livin’ right off. The Grassy folks 
learnin’ the 


couldn’t put up with her way 0 
children compliments, anyhow.’ 
Po a eo ? What’s them?” 
“Why, bein’ polite, you know. She tried > 
learn ’em to say, ‘If you please, mum,’ and ‘Thank 
ye, sir,’ and ‘I beg your pardon,” and all that kind 
of stuff. And she was so blamed finicky that she 
didn’t like for the girls to come to schoo! barefooted, 
and she wanted the boys to yank off their hats at | 
her whenever they mét her on the road. It was 
too much style for the Grassy folks, I reckon.’ 





ee nee ew et 
TAKEN BY SURPRISE. 

The Norwegian kjelke are queer little carriages | 
about six feet long, made for the descent of | 
snow-clad mountains. 
in width, and are raised some eight or ten inches | 
on runners. 
long pole, varying from twelve to eighteen feet in 
length, with which he is able to steer. The author 
of “A Winter Jaunt to Norway” tells a true story 
of kjelke coasting, which is always dangerous, but | 
seldom as funny as in the present case. 


A gentleman was riding his kjelke down from 
Holmenkollen, and before him on the road he saw 


a lady and gentleman walking. He calied loudly | 


to them to get out of the way; but either they did | 
not hear, or his pace was too ‘great, and they could 
not move aside. | 

As he rushed madly on, his little kjeelke, before | 
he knew what had hap ened, whipped up the lady, | 
and there she was sitt ng in front of him. What 
was his astonishment to find that he was conveying 
an utter stranger down the mountain-side at this 
breakneck pace! He was too busy and too| 
breathless to speak, and they sped awa 

The lady knew that she must sit quite still, and 
after the first shock she tucked her eet away and 
remained in quiet bewilderment until they reached | 
the bottom. 

There they stood aghast. Each bowed to the | 
other. Each apologized, the one for being in the | 
way, the other for bearing off a lady so me eg | 
niousl All reserve soon wore off, and by the | 
time the meg brother arrived he found oi 
chatting and laughing, the best of friends. 


WENT IN WHEN IT RAINED. 

A seafaring man who was in Boston for a brief 
stay had a few purchases to make, one of which | 
was a straw hat. Noticing a store where hats were 
displayed in the window, he went in. 


“Have you got a p retty tate quality of straw hat 
that will fit me? he inquired of the young 
salesman who came forward to wait upon him. 

“Yes, sir,” responded the clerk; and after a 
sharp look at his customer he brought out a straw | 
hat of rather coarse braid. “This is about your | 
size,” he said, “and it’s a good hat; rain won't | 
hurt it.’ 

The old man tried it on, and then examined it | 
carefully. 

“Kind of coarse straw, aint it?” he asked. “I 
wouldn’t look much dressed up in it, would I?” 

“Oh, it’s a very fair braid; it’s a hat you won’ 
have to be careful of. You can stay out fn the rain | 
with it if you want to.” 

“Well, young man,” said the would-be customer, | 
laying the hat on the counter, “folks where I live 
know enough to go in when it rains, so you’d | 
better keep this hat for some of your friends and 
relations, and show me a hat that T’ll have to be a | 
little careful of. I generally have an old hat I can | 
wear if need be.” 

fhe young man accepted the lesson, and showed | 
his customer a hat of the quality he had asked for | 
in the beginning. | 
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COMMENT NEEDLESS. 


The following incident is said to have happened 
in a school in that part of Brooklyn known as 
Dutchtown, and 7'he Outlook, in relating it, truth- 
fully remarks that comment is needless: 


The teacher of a class was asking questions in | 
arithmetic when the principal of the school came | 
in. He listened for a moment, and then said: 

“IT can ask a question in subtraction that every 
pupil in the class will answer.” 

“T doubt it,” replied the teacher; 
know how stupid some of them are.” 

“Children,” said the principal, “if your mother 
sent you for a pint of beer and gave you ten cents 
to pay for it, how much change would you bring 
home ?” ‘ 

There were forty-six children in the class, and all 
but one of them immediately gave the correct 
answer. 


“you don’t 
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LOST DIGNITY. 

Irish viceroys are stripped of their sovereign 
wttributes as soon as they reach English waters, | 
which — point to the following story told of 
Lord Houghton and a lady with whom he was 
vequainted. They both found themselves on board 
the Holyhead packet. During the voyage from 
[reland the lady treated the viceroy with ceremo- 
nious respect. So soon, however, as the packet 
entered I oly head harbor she said to him, “Now, 
Bobby, you’re no longer a viceroy, so take my bag 
and make yourself useful.”—London Truth. 
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mense,. 
| Beats weights. 
“Well, I reckon she did know a thing or two, and Write quick. BROH 


ouldn’t rest content with book-teachin’, | eerEL 
ind wanted to change everybody’s manner of | Hi 


In his right hand the rider carries a | coums. ee ye 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 


cxveiccceamnd inne . 
Extolled Dr. “Berry’s Canker Cure” for its 
goodness.—Revs. Cudworth and Bartholomew. 25c.[ Adv. 


First Prize, World’s Fair. 
a JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


TAMPS., 100all diff., _—— etc.,lic. Agts.wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C.A. Stegmann, 2706 Fads Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


BRAIDED LINES 7? ror FIGHING 


The “Pawtucket” is a perfect line 
—made from first quality stock—best 
braid—never kinks. 25-yd. lines b 
mail, Raw or Oiled Silk, 30c.; Har 
Braid Silk, 40c. ; Enameled Silk( water- 
proof), size F’ or G, $1; zanee, any 
size, 20c. ; Lisle Thread ,lie. ; Sea Island 
Cotton ise. PAWTUCKET BRAIDED 
E CO., Box 1, Pawtucket, R. I. 


DO YOUR ‘OWN 
PRINTING. full printed 


instructions, 
Card press costs $3. Circular, $8. Small 
newspaper press Stamp for cata- 
logue o presses, type, ete., to factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
AGENTS AT “ONCE. | 

MUST HAVE Sample Sashlock free _by 
mail for 2-cent stamp. im 

Unrivalled. Only good one ever - ented. 
Sales ‘unperaileied, Sis a day. 
ARD, Box.3, Phila., Penn. 
PRINTING OFFICE 15c 
A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, tidelible Ink, Pad, 


Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 






























Regular Price mple post- paid 
for lic. to od, By. “i h Catalo ue 
1000 new articles. CATA, F 





of 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. Cit y. 





No local deaier can compete with us 
in variety or price. Our 
new. designs and colorings 
are hendoomer this year than 

Our “Guide How to 
Paper_and Economy in 


ever befo 
| Home Decoration,” mailed 
| free with samples. 


Beautiful Gold Paper, 5c. per Roll. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
save you 50 per cent. on ever 
lave any use for 

all paper, send 10c. to nearest address to pay postage 
| om a large povante of samples. Une fi°e <i agent or 
a d in each tow n to sell from sample 

ks Pp 


“ALFRED PEATS, 


30-32 W. ¥ Asth St., 136-138 W. Madison St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


66 ROME 9 


Tea and Coffee Pots. 


All Copper. Inside lined with 
Pure Tin. Outside Nickel- 
Plated, Enamelled Wood Han- 
die. Always Cold. Will Not 
Garnish. ight and Durable. 

Can be used on the stove and 
carried to the table. Ask your 
dealer for them or end to us. 

‘actory_ Prices. sents 
Each. ROME Mio: CO. 
Rome, N. Y. 











The Surprising Effect 
of this preparation in 
softening the Skin and 
rendering the complex- 
ion clear and beautiful 
has long been known. 


Rough, Hard, 
Best ) Irritated Skin, 
for (Sen cn Hands, 

Face and Lips. 


Hind’s 
Honey 


..and.. 


It is recommended by 
Ladies generally. 

Unsurpassed as a Toilet 
Requisite. 


( Pimples, 
Cre am Best ) Chafing, Itching, | 
for Scaly Eruptions, | 
Eczema, etc. 
A Sample Bottle jronisia'scut forse tis cover coat 


Price 50 Cents at Druggists. 
Sent post-pard, 60 cts. per Bottle. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Me. 
ENTIRE OUTFIT FOR $2.74. 


Postage 26 cents. Greatest Yet. 


Complete double-breasted suit, well 
made of a thoroughly good and very 
dressy blue flannel, with extra pants, 
cap and good fast black hose. | 

All Ages | 
for $2. 74. 4tol. 

Note that t 5 0 pares 8 forall, | ine luding 
postage. SH. S-» 
7th Ave. & igoth * se 5 f ¥. City. 



















Linen Mar may Cage Printer, ete, | 


PAPER 





| 





| 


roll of paper you buy. | 
They rarely exceed a foot | Ho matter where you live, if vos 3 


STAMPS | 302, tine mixed Victoria, Cape 


sof G.H., India, Ja — ete., with 

#ne Stamp —— only 10¢. w 80p. Price 
List free. nts ican te dat 50 ner cent. com, 
STANDAR vif STA CU., 4 Nicholson P1., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


SHORTHAND - scce cituiar tree. 


A. A. J. Graham’ Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N. Y. 


fe Se cents = name, or name, town and 
state, 1 
Self inking 

Pen and Pencil Stamp. Our Pet printing outfit 


~ ie letters and figures and makes any name only 13 
cts. AGENTS’ LATEST GOODS, Stamps of ail kinds, 
Rubber Stamp Co., Factory T 1, New Haven, Ct. 


YON & & HEALY, ln Gitenne 


Will Mail f their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- 
forms and Equipments. 400 Fine Ll- 
lustrations, describing every article 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Maior’s Tactics, By- 
Laws, and 4 Sélected List of Band Music. 


PPP 
PAPAL LL A PPP POLL LOD ADL ADD 


Ladies Who Value , 


Q ‘ 
Q ) 
§ A retined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Pow. $ 
§ DER. It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 2 


HOW crea REFRIGERATORS 


| Catalogye, of CL Cleanable_ kind poy Sreight. 
> RAPIDS REERIGERA! OR CO., 
mi Ott awa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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GIVEN AWAY The Choicest Collection and 
a best offer ever made. We 
want every reader of this paper to try this collection: 1 
pkt. Lovely Marguerite Carnation, 1 pkt. Fuller’s Perfec- 
tion “ge pkt. Snow Queen Pansy, pure satin white; 
1 pkt. Balsam, 1 pkt. Floral Park Glant Phlox, 1 pkt. 
ignonette, 1 pkt. Giant Zinia, 1 pkt. 
ridesmaid, 1 pkt. As' 
6 ibs Olaxis, mi , 
apt seeds, 7 Bulbs and our Bargain Catalogue mailed 
on following conditions: 8 cents to pay 
and king. We will include in each collection 
a check for 20 cents worth of seeds with first order. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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TRADE MARK ——— 
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Ses V.-d eee as 
g DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most qgenemical Collars and Cuffs worn. 


Try hem, You will like t 
1. Fit ra. Wear well. 
sold for iy cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A er ted collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
minail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston: 












Sixty 
Dollars 


per week? 
Send to us and 
obtain employ- 
ment. Christy 
Knife Co., Arch 
St., Fremont, O. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 
The popular favorite for dress 
-—* the _, restoring color when 
an a preventing dandruff. It 
Seances t —.' stops ae hair 
falling and is sure to — 
50 cents and $1, at ruggists. 


ROSES AND LILACS FREE! 


_— = » cents for a Two Months’ Trial Subscription 
tol Reazine — My wit send you a beau- 
tiful. called Study of and Lilacs aBES! 

Address J. F. INGALLS. 1 Lynn. Mass., Box Y. 





Can you afford 
to Work for 


Our_ book epeed 
“A FORTUNE IN 
YEAR,” tells ail 
about it. Sent free on 
request. 



















EDAL and DIP A, 


= ~ INCUBATOR and BROODER | 
rested in | 


aT are inte 
Senter, “it iv] Dey you to send 4 
cents in stamps for 72-page cata- 
logue, giving valuable points on 
Poultry Culture. Address 
Reliable Incubator (o., Quincey, Ill. 


HOUSANDS HAVE SAVED gpd BIG 
P TS 4 wy hn A ag 
a ce] ces. 
ICYCLES all styles new and x 
nest makes. Write for elegant ZZAVE\ 
% FREE CATALOGUE and 
our army of delighted customers. 
Address SIEG & WALPOL G. CO. 
283 E. Wabash Ave., Chacnee, tl. 








sas WORLD'S FAIR, Soo 
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LOOK * CROOK 


Can’t slip — Can’t cut 
Metal work covered up 








SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Sold Everywhere. 


Warner Bros., 
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BES M FENCE, made of GALVAN- 
PED STRER WIRE. FENCES and GATES 
for all pu ses. Write for free catalogue 
giving particulars anal prices. Address, 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 












$20 TO $60 SAVED ON NEW 
BIC TocuEes 
Pa niet grade Safety 
850; 810C - 860; 810 


U. 8. Easy payments. We 
sol everyw a Cata. 


Rouse, rd & €o., 
Ss Mirs., 8 G’ Ig oR 


A _ novel and curious spectacle. 
Perfectly harmless and can be used 
in the parlor. It represents a nest 

IN THE in the grass with a snake uncoiling 
itself from the centre. A box of 


GRASS 12 nests, post-paid, 20 cents. 


Catalogue of thousands of latest tricks and novelties free. 
PECK & SNYDER, Lock ] Box 2571, N. Y. City. 


BICYCLES 


agents. We sell frow 
—S But. wholesale prices. 
Ship for examination be. 
Sons sale. Ours at $44.00 
e as mts sell for 4 

ours at 855.00 same as agents sell for $100; ours at 

W ood-Rima, 25lbs., same as any 8125 wheel. 12 styles, 
816.00 to 880. Catalog free. ‘ACHE CYCLE CO. Elkhart, Ind. 





SNAKE 











x FOUR STYLES, LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
Agents wanted in open territory 


SMonarchCycle Co. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








Sunnyside SHETLAND PONY FARM, 


Scotch Grove,la. MILNE BROS., Prop’rs, 
Breeders of 
PURE SHETLAND 

PONIES. 







A stock of these Beautiful 
and Intelligent Little Pets 
for children, kept constant- 
ly on hand and for sale. 

woe Solicited. 
Write for our pony cata- 
logue to MILNE BROS., 
















TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 





Every Pair Warranted. 


MEDAL and DIPLOMA awarded us at World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1898. 


These goods require no breaking in. 

Are perfectly easy when new. 
Are a Perfect Fit. 

Retain their shape when worn. 





Are the Latest Styles 


If your dealer cannot furnish them, 


in High-Grade Goods. | 
Prices from $3.00 to $5.00. | 


send direct to the manufacturers, | 


Rumsey Bros., 


Lynn, Mass. | 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE, 


with full particulars for ordering by mail. 
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AL ' 


Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
es, lam happ “ ony through the merits of H AN- 


son S CORN 8 I can now walk with ease.’ 


HANSON'S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you tas some imitation is just as good; send ly 
mailto W. T. Hanson On, Schenectady, N N. 

Every box is warranted # cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 





WANTED.—A position on a farm or near a suburban res’ 
ence as an ornament, and to pump water, sprinkle lawns, carry 
water up stairs, cut wood, cut feed, run a dynamo for electric 
light purposes, and doa 
= variety of odd 

s. For a week I 
omned been a galvan- 
ized-after - completed 
Aermotor ; previous to 
that I was only Steel, 
Zinc and Aluminum, 















































Like this which de- 


ht the eye and add 
—— and unmade lig! 

up. My services can be innumerable comforts 
had very cheap, if taken now, to any home, are fur- 


nished at prices within 
reach of all. Cypress, 
Pine or Galvanized 


during the slack season. Ap- 
ply to my parents, the Arn- 
moron Company, 12th, Rock- 
well and Fillmore streets, 
Chicago. .N.B.—I am always 
at home and steady. Ours 
is the largest family of its 

kind in the world, and 


never has one of us gone tanks that do not leak 


and make mud holes 
at less than wooden 
ones cost. 

The Aermotor Co. 
proposes to distribute 


ance. We have iron con- 
stitutions (or rather 
Steel ones) but are 
very sensitive, being vis- 
ibly affected by a breath 
ofair. We stand high 


up hill. In fact, we are 
superior beings, hav- 
ing been placed by 

our creator between 

the earth and heavens. 
Our Steel has been tried 
in many a tilt and 
towers — a a 08 
thingeverywhere. We answerin e = 
pe hee tion*WHY SHOULD 
anything ever known, I USE AN AER. 
since we work 24 m MOTOR?’ For con- 
hours a day and more ditions of compe- 
than 365 days in the tition and amounts 
year, We are untir- 
ing in cur vigilance 
—we stand over 

day and night. e 
are economical be- 
yond anything on 
the earth or inthe 







co,Kansas City, 

into our systems . lincoln, Neb., 
absolutely nothing #3 
ut thin air. 
Write quick, we 


Minneapolis, Buf- 
falo, or 65 ‘Park 
Place, 








ee going fast. OS , N. ¥. City. 
0 obtain profitable work 
polins. our extracts and 

specialties. P. W. THAYER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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QUEER EYEs. 
Some very curious facts have recently been | 


collated concerning the seeing powers of insects. | 
The human eye in perfect condition is able to see 
objects separately that are only one minute of are 
apart. Put two objects, as for instance two black 
circles, on a white ground, just one inch apart, and 
then place them at a distance of about two hundred 
and eighty-six and one-half feet. As seen with 
the naked eye the apparent space between the 
circles will be a minute of arc. This space is 
plainly the limit of detail visible to the unassisted 
human eye. 


Now it might be supposed that an insect, havin 
a compound eye, would be able to see more detai 
than we can do; in other words could separate 
small objects closer together. As a matter of fact, 
owing to the small aperture of the lenses composing | 
the facets of the eye, and the spacing between the | 
facets, insects see less detail than-we do. | 

Dr. G. Johnstone Stoney has calculated that a | 
dragon-fly cannot see separately two objects which 
are placed less than one degree apart. In other 
words, to such an insect two silver coins lying on a 
table three inches apart, and viewed from a distance 
exceeding fourteen and one-third feet, would 
appear as a single object. 

Bees and flies, according to the same authority, 
are still more limited in their ability to see the | 
details of objects presented to their eyes. A fly | 
could only see the two silver coins above described | 
separately at a distance not exceeding about seven 
feet. 

It has been remarked as a consequence of this 
that we can see the details on the antenne of a fly | 
at a distance of two feet or more better than the fly | 
itself can do, though they are but the fraction of an 
inch from its eyes. 

In another respect, however, insects have appur- 
ently an advantage over usin seeing. Itis believed 
that they can see with equal distinctness at the same 
time through all the lenses or facets of their eyes, 
and that they are able to adjust the different lenses 
simultaneously for distinct vision at various 
distances. 

Certainly when the remarkable immunity with 
which a fly buzzes about among a variety of 
obstacles, never getting into collision, is considered, 
it becomes evident that its eyes must possess some 
remarkable facility of adjustment for vision at 
rapidly varying distances. 





+o ---— 
AN IMPORTANT POINT. 


In a New England court-room one afternoon in 
late spring there was a scene of great excitement. 
A witness had testified that he saw the defendant 
“splittin’ up rails” a few hours before the occur- | 
rence of the accident for which the defendant was 
supposed to be responsible: 


“What did he say he was going to do with the 
rails?” asked the counsel, fixing the wandering | 
eye of the witness with his stern gaze. | 

Before the witness could answer, the defendant’s 
counsel was on his feet, insisting that the question 
was not allowable. A prolonged wrangle ensued. 
Various high authorities for and against the admis- 
sion of the question were consulted and quoted. 

Meanwhile the witness shifted from one leg to 
the other, and gave vent to several prodigious 
yawns. Once he was heard to mutter that “’twas 
fearful hot,” but aside from that he made no 
remarks. As the controversy raged higher and 
higher something resembling a smile passed across 
his face once or twice, but quickly vanished. 

At last the court ruled that the question must | 
be allowed, and while the defendant’s counsel, | 
exhausted with rage, leaned back in his chair and | 
mopped his forehead, the query was put once more: 

“What did the defendant say he was going to do 
with those rails?” - | 


| 
| 





“ Nawthin’,” drawled the witness. ‘I was drivin’ 
my niece-in-law to ketch the train when I see him. 
An’ naow, if it aint onconstitootion’|, I’d like to set 
daoun, for my legs is abaout gin aout.” 

Amid uproarious merriment his request was 
granted. 





Sn 
| 

SAVED HIS DIGNITY. | 

One of the chief men in the early history of | 
Weston, Mass., was Francis Fullam, commonly | 
known as Squire Fullam. He was justice of the | 
peace and one of the pillars of the church, and on | 
Sundays always sat with his eyes fixed upon the | 
minister, as if conscious of being a worthy example 
to the rest of the congregation. | 


| 
One Sabbath morning, during Parson Wood- | 
ward’s sermon, an old colored woman in the 
gallery fell asleep and tumbled off the bench to 
the floor, making a loud noise. } 

Squire Fullam, who was rather deaf, knew that | 
something unusual had occurred, and feeling the 
dignity of his position as justice of the peace, he 
rose to his feet and called out: 

“Stop, reverend sir!” 

Mr. Woodward ceased speaking, 
-quire said, in stentorian tones: 

“If any one has discharged a gun in this meeting- 
house, let him be brought before me to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock.” 

Some one explained to him the cause of the 
disturbance, and he added: 

“If what I thought had happened, what I said 
was right. Proceed, reverend sir.” 

Thereupon Mr. Woodward resumed his discourse, 
and the service proceeded as usual. 


and the old | 


——____<@o 


JIMMY. 


“You must be a very long-lived family,” said a 
gentleman, talking to a woman of ninety years, in 
“un institution, who said that she had a brother and 
a sister still living, both older than herself. 

_ “Yes, sir,” was the reply, “there was eight of us, 
sir, and my brother Jimmy was the only one who 
died young.” 

“And how old was he?” 

“Only seventy, sir.” 


+ 
> 





COMPLIMENTARY. 


Mrs. Newcome invited young Mrs. Smith to step 
in to dinner. 





“Hadn't I better go home and make myself 
pretty?” asked Mrs. Smith. 
“Oh no, dear—come just as you are ! 


ao 
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_WHAT could a small boy have been thinking of 
when he spelled the word “slippers” s-l-a-p-p-e-r-s? 
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“30 years in my family,’’ Cutler’s Vegetable 
Pulmonary Balsam.— Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and $1. { Adr. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice ” is effective for cleansing teeth. It has noequal, 





and is used and recommended by many dentists. [Adv. 





cal and com- 





siness Col- 

J y , at stu- 
_dent’s HOME, Low rates and perfect 
satisfaction. Send 2 cts. for Catalogue and Trial Lesson. 





| Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN ST., Buffalo, N. Y. 





TELEPHONE. 


All about the Patents. What infringes and what 
does not. Pamphlet Reprint from The Electrical En- 
gineer. Price 25 cents to any address postage paid. 


THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 203 Broadway, New York. 


No More Rounp Snovurpers; the 


KNICKERBOCKER is the only reliable Shoul- 

ue der Brace and Suspender 
combined, also a perfect 
Skirt Supporter. 

Sold by Druggists and General 
Stores, orsent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.50 per pair, silk-faced, or| 
$1 plain, Send chest measure. 
Address Knickersocker Brace Co. Easton, Pa. 
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Simple. Durable. Perfect 
25 cts. Post-paid. 

NEW HOUSE WRAPPERS 

BY MAIL. 


A Prize for Agents. 
Made from the famous 


Exclusive territory. 
Sea Island Percales 


MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
Sells as soon asitis shown 
COLUMBIA MFG, €0., 
«and Pontiac Cloths 
in newest and most beau- 


Dullest. scissors sharp- —— 
ened in 5 seconds. | 
64 Thorndike Street, | Pa 
Lowell, Mass, — 
tiful designs of figures 
and stripes, in White, 


This cut shows style o' 
arment but gives only a 
aint idea of these beauti- 

ful fabrics at 


*1.25. 


Mailed promptly to any 
part of the United States. 

State bust size, desired 
color and include 25 cents 
for return postage. 


Money refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. 


GILCHRIST & C0., 


5 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 








Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious head- 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow skin, 
when caused by constipa- 
tion; and constipation is 
the most frequent cause 
of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drug stores, or write B. F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St., 
New York. 





Oily, Sallow Skin. 


“After using your Com- 
plexion 
, weeks I have surprised 
| myself and friends with 








«u healthy complexion.” 
Wrinkles. 


A lady sixty years old 
has succeeded in remov- 
ing the wrinkles from 
her neck, and one other 
ladies have caused them 
to disappear from_ their 
faces by using our Com- 


Complexion 
Brush, and nd my 
Complexion much im- 
r . I shall recom- 


ubber 


Ps mend them both.’”’ 

After a trial of og 4 Complexion Soap I am 
happy to say that it is the best soap for cleansing 
the skin I have ever used.” 


The above is what Ladies tell us BAILEY’S RUBBER 


Complexion Brush 


and SOAP has done for them, and it will do as much for you. 
Ba ley’s Complexion Soap, 25 cts. 
paler s Ru r Complexion Brush, 50 cts. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet goods or mailed upon 
ay price. Catalogue mailed free of everything 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


(A Solid 
° Leather, 
Perfect- 
Fittin 
&- 
This shoe is controlled by 
us exclusively and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 
It is worth Three Dollars and far superior to the unreliable 
Shoes often sold by mail. Sizes, 1 to 8, Common-Sense 
or Opera Toe, and Opera with Patent Leather Tips; widths 
C,0,E, EE. We guarantee the Shoe and will refund the 
money to any one who for any reason is dissatisfied. We 
can point, h ever, to th ds who stay by us because 
we do just as we agree. Sent express prepaid for $1.47. 


Let us send you '*Shoe Facts,”’ Free. You will find 
us and the Shoe at 1090 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


MOOAR BROTHERS. 








Tinted or Dark Grounds. 
f 


plexion Brush regu- | 
arly 


“T have used your Com- | 
lexion Soap with the | 
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DUCK SUITS. 

Stytish Duck Suits; can 
be had in either plain 
white, or plain tan, or 
white with blue dot, or 






white with black dot, or 
blue ground with narrow 






white stripe. 2s, No. | 
525 4.50; No. $5.00. | 
Send bust measure and | 
length of skirt, enclose 





the necessary amount and | 
state color desired, and | 
we will send the suit at} 
once, express paid. | 






\ rome F 
yA Beco \ \ The National Cloak Co. | 
caesar 154 West 234 St., 

NO. 554. NEW YORK. 





The Genuine 
De Long PATENT 


Hook anv EvE has 

on the face and 
back of every card 
the words: 

See that 

hump ?* 


TRADE-MARK REG. APR. 19-92. 


Richardson 
& De Long Bros, 
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Strikingly 


Handsome 


With their light, graceful wheels 
of tough wood in natural fin- 
ish, are the 


§ HICKORY 
BICYCLES. 
a 


These powerful wheels have 
grown rapidly in favor for tour- 
ing and pleasure riding, and 
will warrant the careful atten- 
rider desiring a 
of the highe st 


tion of every 
durable 
grade. 


Hickory Wheel Co., 


So. Framingham, Mass. 
Catalogue free. 
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At Coasting 


Philadelphia. 
| 
e | 
ino 
| 
y | 


Takes First Place, 


Which proves it is the easiest running Bicycle in the 
World. Fully Guaranteed by us, and that means | 
something. It has more new and novel improve- | 
ments than any Bicycle made. Catalogue free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
Chicago. New York. Philadelphia. 





“It Is Splendid!” | 


Exclaims every lady who has ever used 


CAMPBELL’S 
Varnish Stain 


With which an inexperienced person can 
stain and varnish with one application | 
all kinds of household furniture (wood or | 
rattan) and interior woodwork, making 
it look like new, and transforming it into 
beautiful imitations of 
Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Light 
Oak, Dark Oak and Ebony, 

finished with varnish; and it is the only 
article that has ever been made that will 
satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

For full particulars regarding this arti- 


| 
| 


Brush for six| cle and names of wholesale agents from 


whom it can be obtained, see Youru’s 
COMPANION of March 22, 1894, page 140. 


CARPENTER-Morton Co., | 
I5I MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
| 


Sole Manufacturers. 





Our CATALOGUE 


will explain in detail the design and 
special points of these Bicycles. 
Our Agents will be pleased to show 
them to you. 

Everyone who rides can be suited. 
Examine them before you decide 
what to buy. } 

CATALOGUE SENT FREE, 


THE HARTFORD CYCLB Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will /ast fx or five 
times longer, Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








YOUR 





Taste 


has lost lives. In former 
years people wouldn’t take 
Cod-liver Oil on account of 
its bad taste. Now we have 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
which is palatable and easier 
on the digestive organs than 
plain oil, besides being more 
effective. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggiste, 


The Phonoharp. 


~~ Wonderful Musi- 


es nstrument. 
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>" 
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A New and 
’ ca 
| 
Any One Can Learn to Play It 
in a few hours so as to produce 
beautiful harmony, play any kind 
of music or accompaniments to 
the voice or other instruments. 
‘¥ Nothing to get out of order, 
PA It will last a lifetime. 
FT Full instructions and a col- 
| + fection of music with each 


> 


instrument, together with 
— and key, all in a neat 
0x. Made in three sizes: 








No.1. Three chords 
\= and 165 strings, 82.00 
‘ No. 2. Three chords 
and 17 strings, 83.00 
Ll No. 38. Six chords 
and 25 strings, 86.00 
. fl Extra music can be had at 
| | 
I 








a few cents each, 

For sale >! all Music Deal- 
ers or sent by express, C, O. 
D., or cash with the order, 

Send for Circulars. 











| THE PHONOHARP CO., 665 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FRANK MILLER’S 


Russet Polish and Cleaner. 


Consists of a bottle of Russet 
Cleaner and a box of Russet Polish ; 
both contained in a handsome car- 


ton. The Cleaner removes dirt and 
stains, and the 
Polish adds a 
_— bright and dura- 

*ANK MIILLERS ble finish. 
Ussryclt me Manufactured by 
els oe The Frank Miller Go., 





New York. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
oe to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of conding money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovere’, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
whe send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

SK. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 


name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue il, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one to two months. ne 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
oO 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


WHOLESOME COOKING. 


Cooking is in reality a partial digestion of food 
previous to its introduction into the stomach. It is 
employed by man alone, and distinguishes him 
from all other creatures. 

Many articles used as food are entirely indiges- 
tible in a raw state. Some of the most nourishing 
of them are actually harmful if eaten uncooked. 


Cooking, to be esteemed a science, must be | to read fluently. She 


performed in such a way as to render the raw 
products of the earth as easily digested as possible. 
By virtue of such preparation the system is sup- 
plied with the greatest amount of nourishment for 
the least expenditure of vital energy in the various 
processes of the digestive chemistry. 

But good cooking must not only render food 
digestible; it must make it at the same time pala- 
table. Every physician recognizes the necessity 
of furnishing a convalescing patient with food 
that “tastes good.” Indeed, he will often allow 
himself to be overruled by the wish of the patient 
for some particular article of food, in the hope that 
the fickle appetite may thus be stimulated, and 
a steady demand for food induced. 

Cooking at its best, therefore, is both scientific 
and artistic; scientific when it best serves the 
purposes of economy; artistic when, by virtue of 
an added tastefulness, it stimulates the digestive 
processes to activity. 

It must always be remembered that the stomach 
is not a machine, but an organ extremely sensitive 
to every nervous influence, so that the tastefulness 
of food is a direct aid to its digestion. ~ 

Those who, from the necessity of their occupa- 
tion, are sedentary and confined to the house, are 
more sensitive to the effects of cooking—wholesome 
or otherwise—than those whose employment takes 
them out-of-doors. 

The degree of health enjoyed by the family may 
often be credited to the intelligent interest exer- 
cised in the kitchen in favor of good, wholesome 
food, and it is not too much to say that an 
accomplished cook may justly be proud of an art 
which so closely affects the health and well-being 
of the household. 


—_@—__—__ 


HE FOUND A FRIEND. 


A Boston boy thirteen years old, small for his 
age and delicately brought up, had made a voyage 
from New York to Rio de Janeiro as a cabin-boy. 
It was a strange scene that met his gaze in that 
South American city. 

In the course of his stroll he came to a square 
in which was a large cathedral, near the Imperial 
Palace. Here suddenly a gay carriage came dash- 
ing up, with six horses, outriders, and a cavalry 
escort. In the carriage was the Emperor, Dom 
Pedro II., then—in 1842—not seventeen years old. 
He is dead since, in exile, while the cabin-boy lives 
to tell the story, in his book, ‘Twenty Years at Sea.” 

The boy was greatly interested by his first glimpse 
of royalty, but there was a world of other things to 
look at, and he continued his rambles about the 
city. 

By and by he grew hungry and began to look 
about for a restaurant. He could speak not a word 
of Portuguese, however, and found himself, alone 
as he was, in something of a predicament. Finally, 
after much wandering hither and thither, he saw 
“a sweet-looking old lady” standing in a doorway. 
He paused, and she spoke to him in Portuguese. 

He shook his head, and put his fingers to his 
mouth, meaning to show that he was hungry. 
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“Poor little fellow!” said the lady in English, 
speaking to a little girl at ber side. “He must be 
dumb.” 

Of course the boy was dumb no longer. 
native tongue had never sounded so sweet. 
asked where he could find a restaurant. 

“A restaurant!” said the woman. “Why, bless 
your soul, you dear little midget, come in and dine 
with me! Whatever brought such a wee fellow as 
you all alone to Brazil?” 

The boy went in, and ate his dinner. Then it 
turned out that the good woman was an old friend 
of one of the little fellow’s Boston uncles, and 
nothing would do but she must take him to drive 
about the suburbs. 

It was a great day for the cabin-boy, and it was 
after sunset when he got back to the ship. 


His 
He 


SAVED BY THE PONY. 


Elephants are extremely afraid of horses, writes 
Major John Butler in “Travels in Assam.” To 
that fact he owed the deliverance of his wife and 
child from a terrible death. With them he was 
traversing the jungle over an exceedingly rough 
road, through forest and grass jungle alternately. 
The way had to be cut as they advanced. 


I was in the lead on a large elephant in my 
howdah, with a good battery of guns, when about 
midday I heard behind me a general cry of alarm, 
and hastily rode to the scene of danger. 

It seems that just after I had passed, with the 
coolies who cut down the jungle, a huge Mukna 
elephant rushed from the jungle in a terrible rage, 


was just behind my wife an ! The little 
=" screeched, and fled for its life, straight 
ahead. 

Nate J a pony was led beside the palkee 
which contained my wife and child. The wild 
elephant was close upon them, and they closed 
their eyes in horror, expecting to be dragged from 
their places and trampled to death. At that moment 
the great beast caught sight of the pony. It stopped 
short, turned aside, and fled back to the jungle as 
—— by an evil spirit. 

he men were filled with astonishment. Most of 
them had fled to the protection of sheltering trees, 
leaving my wife and child alone. 


MRS. STOWE’S CHILDHOOD. 
One of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s early teachers | 


was John Pierce Brace, who excelled in teaching 
composition. In “Stories About Favorite Authors,” | 
itis told of him that he gave his pupils thorough | 
training in this art, and that when Harriet was | 
eleven years old she was appointed one of the | 
writers for the annual school exhibition. The 





composition. 


The compositions were read aloud. 
——-= on the platform was her father, 
4yman Beecher. 

“When mine was read,” says Mrs. Stowe, “I 
noticed that father brightened and looked inter- 
ested, and at the close I heard him say: 

“*Who wrote that composition ?’ 

“*Your daughter, sir,’ was the answer. 

“It was the proudest moment of my life,” adds 
Mrs. Stowe. 

When she was seven years old, her older sister, 
Catherine, wrote: “She is a very good girl. She 
has been to school all this summer, and has learned 
has committed to memory 
twenty-seven hymns and two long chapters in the 
Bible. She has a very retentive memory and will 
make a good scholar.” 


Among the 
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LOVERS OF COLD. 


Climate affects the inhabitants of the sea just as 
it does those of the land. As Arctic land plants 
cannot flourish at the equator, so in the Arctic and 
Antarctic Oceans marine plants are found which 
are unable to survive in warm water. 


Among the most remarkable of these cold-water 
plants are the laminariacew, a kind of sea-weeds, 
which sometimes attain a gigantic size, exceedin 
in length the longest climbing plants of the tropica 
forests, and developing huge stems like the trunks 
of trees. 

Recent investigations have shown that these 
plants flourish in the coldest waters of the polar 
seas, and that they never advance farther from 
their frigid homes than to the limits of “summer 
temperature” in the ocean. The genial warmth 
destroys them, as a polar blast shrivels the 
flowers of a tropical garden. 





THE VERY MAN. 


A company of soldiers is unfortunate if it does 
not contain a few wags to enliven the tiresome 
march and the uncomfortable bivouac. 


A Georgia man of enormous girth stood at his 
gate watching the passage of General Johnston’s 
army. All at once three or four men left the ranks 
and came running toward the gate, exclaiming, 
“We've found him! We’ve found him!” 

The fat man was astonished and perhaps a little 
frightened, and the captain of the company 
demanded: . 

“What is it? Whom have you found?” 

“Why, captain,” answered the men, still dancing 
about the bewildered citizen, “don’t you see? 
We've found the man that swallowed our bass 
drum!” 


CLOSE RESEMBLANCE. 


An exchange prints a pleasing but improbable 
story of an English schoolmaster who promised a 
crown to any boy who should propound a riddle 
that he could not answer. 

One and another tried, and at last a boy asked, 
“Why am I like the Prince of Wales?” 

The nee pees his wits in vain, and finally 
was compelle to admit that he did not know. 

“Why,” said the boy, “it’s because I am waiting 
for the crown.” 


NOT A WOMAN. 
“How is the baby now?” inquired a neighbor of 





Isabel Perkins, aged five. 


“She’th pretty well now,” responded Isabel. 
“Mother’th giving her Mitheth Winthlow.” 

“And who is 
bor, curious to see what answer the child would | 
make. 

“She ithn’t a woman at all,” replied Isabel, with 
scornful amazement at such ignorance; “she’th a 
thoothing thyrup!” 


It doesn’t take a sleight-of-hand performer to 
get a square meal off a round steak. 


rs. Winslow?” asked the neigh. | 


Dyspepsia.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. (Adv. 


The Best Stove Polishing 
Mitten. 














whole story_about our mb’s 
Wool Stove Polishing Mitten. 


It polishes the stove better 
than anything else. It pro- 
tects the hands perfectly. 


By mail, 35 cents, post-paid. 


We want agents in every town and can offer the most 
liberal terms. Write for particulars to the 


C. W. BATES MFG. CO., Box 1539, Boston, Mass. 


O’NEILL’S, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, 
New York. 


SPECIAL. 


300 Pieces of 


Black Silks. 


Reserved for our Mail Order Customers. 
100 Pieces Black Gros Grain. 


























Extra 
22 Quality, 
ince | Serle. 1.25 worth 
$1.75. 
100 Pieces Black Armure Royal. 
Reversible 
23 and 
aah Sample. ] 2 5 seat 
o 
$1.75. 
100 Pieces Black Peau De Soie. 
Reversible 
22 s 1 and 
inch —— e worth 
$2.00. 














An enlarged Circular with samples attached 
will be mailed free on application. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue — mailed free 
to out-of-town residents. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York. 











Two short sentences tell the | 


We have already assicned 
territory on our new 

IC FILTER 
reports are 


AGENTS 


MYST 
to over five hundred applicants. Good 
coming in from all sides. Send in your name. 
JONES MFG. CO., 243 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD 


Were received at 
WOoORLD’S 
| Columbian Exposition 


BY THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 











THIS ILLUSTRATES ONE OF THE 


RANGES 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Award over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


| Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
| and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 
| Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS throughout the UNITED 
STATES and CANADAS. 
SALES TO JANUARY |, 1894, 277,188. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
FACTORIES: 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
Founded 1864, Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 
| SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 














THESE TIMES 


Induce Economy. 


You can economize and 
at the same time get 
the BEST. 


i> 


Brown’s 


French Dressing 


for Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes is without doubt 
the best and most reliable Dressing before the public; an indispen- 


sable article for every lady to have, and 


sold, as to quality and quantity it has no equal. 


for the price at which it s 
More of this Dressing 


is sold throughout the WorLD than any other make. 


Ask a dealer for 


FRENCH DRESSING. 


it, and take on other but 


BROWN’S 








WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, $bi 





Crescent 
Bicycles. 


An Entirely New Line 
for 1894. 


We are demonstrating that first- 
ciass Bicycles can be made and 
sold at the following prices : 


$7 5 28-inch, 


Ladies’ (No.4) 36 Ibs. 
Men’s (No.1) 30 Ibs. 


26-inch. 
Ladies’ (No.5) 32 Ibs. 
Men’s (No.2) 27 Ibs. 


24-inch. 
Misses’ (No.6) 30 Ibs. 
Youths’ (No.3) 25 ibs. 


We are represented in all the 
principal cities and towns of the 
United States. 


Illustrated Catalogue FREE 
On Application. 


‘hi ‘0. 
gnica ork. 
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For the Companion. 


AN ASTONISHED LAD. 


«That's a queer-looking object, Aleck, floating 


in the cove. It looks like a huge piece of hard 


soap.” 
“Hard soap don’t swim,’ replied Aleck, 
shortly. ‘It’s probably a dead hake, or a little 


yonker’s [baby seal] pelt. 
Denny, and get these fish upon the flake. 
sun is coming out finely this morning.” 


But we must hurry, 
The 





| 
| 


The speakers, two Newfoundland lads, brothers, | 


aged fourteen and sixteen, lived at Bear Cove, 


Bonavista Bay, on the northeast coast of that | 


great, foggy isiand, and they had never been 
outside the ‘‘bay district.’ 

Their lot in life was not an easy one. Sincea 
recent disaster to the sealing fleet, when their 
father had lost his life, they had been the whole 
support of a family of ten persons, including two 
aged grandparents, their mother aud five younger 
brothers and sisters. 

In that remote settlement of fisherfolk there 
were no schools nor opportunities for learning any 
craft save fishing and sealing. To provide even 
the barest necessities of life for themselves and 
their kinsfolk the boys were obliged to work 
constantly and attend sharply to their fishing. 

The floating object, however, excited Denny's 
curiosity. It was peculiar in appearance. He 
did not believe that it was a dead fish, and he 
glanced at it occasionally as he spread the dressed 
codfish on the flakes to cure in the June sunshine. 
At length, when his task for the time being was 
over, he picked up an oar, pushed their crazy old 
dory into the water, and sculled out to ake sure 
What the queer-looking mass was. 

The strange object was of a singular, variegated, 
grayish, greenish-yellow color; and at first sight 
he thought it was jelly. But on touching it with 
the oas he found that it was hard—as hard, 
indeed, as hard soap. 

Then he touched it with his fingers, and found 
that it gave forth a peculiar odor. 
r-ached down, and getting a firm hold on the 
mass, lifted it into the boat. It was of irregular 
shape, nearly as large as a half-bushel measure 
and about as heavy as he could lift. 

He carried it ashore and set it on one end of the 
fish-flake, where both he and Aleck tested it with 
taeir knives. 

“It isa hard, gummy stuff,” 
don’t believe it is good for anything. 
the smell of it.’’ 

“I do like the smell of it,” 
it makes me feel queer.” 

The old grandma of the family came out to the 
flakes, and after poking it and sniffing it, said 
that it was a ‘“‘whale-stone.”’ 


said Aleck. ‘I 
I don’t like 


said Denny, ‘but 


| 


| for a lad of his age and limited experience. 


| resolved to try a little further. 


So during the aernran ati, much against 
the advice of Aleck and the older members of the 


family, Denny took an old potato-sack, and 
putting the gummy, yellowish mass within, 


started to trudge with it on his back all the way 
to St. John’s, the capital of the island. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


It was a heavy load and a great undertaking | 


He 
was five or six days making the journey; and 
when at length he arrived in the city he was quite 
at a loss how to get the information he desired. 

After walking the streets for some time he 
made bold to enter a store and ask the shopkeeper 
to buy his treasure. The man looked at it, and 
laughed at him for fetching such a worthless load 
as that to market. 

At another store a man examined it curiously 
and offered him four dollars for it. He was so 
disheartened that he was much tempted to take 
the money and start at once for home; but he 
Accordingly he 


shouldered his tiresome load, and went out on 
the street again. 
Chancing to glance back, he saw that the 


storekeeper was following slowly after him, as if 
to see where he going. <As he turned 
awkwardly to go on, he jostled against a man in 
a uniform,—the most splendid garb he had ever 
seen,—and felt greatly ashamed that his dirty 
gunny-sack had rubbed against such a gorgeous 
red coat. 

“1 didn’t mean to, sir,” 
ingly. 

The officer laughed good-naturedly and asked 
him what he had got so heavy in his gunny-bag. 

“I don’t know what it is, sir,’’ replied Denny, 
rather disconsolately. ‘I wish I could find some 
one who could tell me.”’ 

**Let me look at it,’’ said the officer. 

Denny turned his treasure out of the sack ; and 
his new acquaintance examined it, “rst with a 
smile, then more attentively. 


was 


he faltered, deprecat- 


“If 1 am not mistaken, my lad,”’ he said at 
length, ‘this is ambergris; and if so, it is 


At length he 


| 


It remained on the flake for a month or more, | 


when the Nova Scotia skipper of a coaster which | 
had put in to buy their fish happened to notice it. | 


After turning it over and _ poising it in his hands | 
to note its weight, and trying his jack-knife upon | 


it, he cast an inquiring look at Aleck. 


“That’s quite a chunk of rosin,’ he said. 
“Where d’ye get it ?’’ 

‘““Washed ashore,”’ replied Aleck. 

“Granny says it’s a whale-stone,”’ added 
Denny. 

The skipper turned away with apparent 
carelessness. ‘‘My cook plays the fiddle,’ he 
said, looking back. “I'll give ye a dollar for 


that to rosin his fiddle-bow with.” 

Aleck would have said ves, at once; 
who had quicker perceptions, had 
skipper’s furtive glance, and said : 

“No; I'd rather keep it.” 

The skipper talked of various matters for some 
time, but at length came back to the subject of the 
“rosin,’’ and offered two dollars, then three and 
at last five. But Denny still obstinately said, 
“No; I'd rather keep it.” 

The skipper stayed with them for an hour or 
two, but at last went off to his vessel without 
further allusion to the 

Aleck, much vexed, called Denny a fool for not 


but Denny, 
noted the 


“‘rosin.”’ 


accepting the offer made by the captain. Five 
dollars was a large sum to these poor boys. But 


Denny still resisted. 

“T found it,’’ he asserted, ‘‘and I shall set my 
own price. Skipper McLeod cannot buy it for 
five dollars. He wants it more than he cares to 
let us know. I saw that plainly enough in his 
eyes.”" 

Before night, too, Denny prudently took the 
whale-stone off the fish-flake and hid it away in a 
safe place. This was a wise act, for the next 
morning the boys found everything topsyturvy 
about the flakes and the landing jetty, as if 
some one had been searching there diligently. 
The coaster still lay at anchor in the bay. 

This suspicious circumstapce, coupled with the 
skipper’s behavior, caused Denny to think quite 
seriously about his whale-stone and its possible 
value; until at length he became so earnest about 
it that he resolved to find out in some way what it 
Was and what it was worth. But the fisherfolk 
who lived near had no knowledge of such matters. 


valuable. Where did you get it ?’’ 
Denny told him the history of the whale-stone. 


“So you are a stranger here?’’ the officer 
remarked. 
“Yes, sir. I've walked all the way from 


Bonavista Bay, and brought this thing on my 
shoulders.”” 

‘Well, I may be the 
to 


will 


in error,’’ observed 
uniformed gentleman; ‘but come with me 
some tradesmen whom I know. They 
probably tell us whether I am right.” 

To the mercantile house of some dealers of a 
better class they accordingly repaired, and after a 
critical examination of the gummy mass, and 
various tests,—among others, heat which com- 
pletely volatilized a small fragment of it,—these 
traders pronounced the substance ainbergris, of 
good quality, such as is formed in the bodies of 
whales. 

Before purchasing it, however, they wanted a 
few days’ time in which to look more fully into 
the value of the article; and by advice of the 
major—for that was the rank of the officer who 
had thus kindly interested himself in Denny's 
behalf—he left his load with them, and then 
sought lodgings for the night. 

It was a week or more 
finally decided what they 
for the ambergris; and 
very nnpatient, the major had 
away from St. John’s, and he did not have the 
benefit of his counsels after the first evening. 

But the mercantile firm at last came to a 
conclusion as to the value of the substance; and 
the announcement quite took the young fisher- 
man’s breath away. They could pay him, they 
said, at present prices, twenty-one dollars and 
fifty cents per ounce; and the mass weighed forty 
pounds and four ounces! At that rate the total 
would be thirteen thousand eight hundred and 
forty-six dollars ! 

Denny’s head fairly whirled around. He had 
not expected over a few hundred dollars at best. 
Seeing iis amazement, the old merchant and his 
clerks laughed heartily. They advised him to 
have the money placed on deposit and subject to 
his order, at one of the city banks; and this he 
did. 

I am glad to be able to add that Denny has 
made a very good use of his suddenly acquired 
money. In an economical manner he first made 
his family very comfortable at Bonavista Bay, 
and then resolved to expend two thousand dollars 
in obtaining an education in the United States. 

It was at one of our New England high schools 
that the writer made his acquaintance and learned 


before the merchants 
afford 
Denny 


could to give 


meantime grew 


for how gone 


| from him the facts of this storv. | 
PALMER. |} 


Ronerr 8. 
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SIX AND A HALFP. 

The race of usurers are as far from having 
respect for truth as they are from regarding 
justice and equity. 

A young scapegrace who had borrowed money 
of one of these gentry was astonished, when the 
note fell due, to find that the money-lender had 
charged him nine per cent. interest. 

“What!” exclaimed the voung 


Inan, “*vou 


Cypress 


We will to any one who 
= sd" ALUMINUM, THIMBLE ay A e ‘ol. | 


umn and —~-# three 2-cent stamps to cover cust of 
sending. THE C. W. BATES MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min- 
iature copies and return your picture 
DAY’S HOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


Shingles & Clapboards. 
Doors and Finish. 


More DURABLE than Pine or Cedar for exteriors. | 
More BEAUTIFUL than most woods for interiors. | 
‘Send for our pamphlet, “Cypress Lumber and 
its Uses."" No charge. Mention this paper. 
The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., 
NEPONSET, BOSTON. 
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tHe Hop Plasters cure. t 

* For real curative power the HOP PLAS- 4 
‘y, TER is superior to any other plaster or external % 
* remedy. It gives instant relief, is wonder. {9 
yy fully soothing, pain-killing and strengthening, @ 
* curing, speedily and completely, pains and aches, 
‘ inflammation, strains, weakness and soreness. % 
+ 

+ 

7 

+ 

4. 


oy 


¢ 

b 

&, BUT see that you get the genuine article, 

%, prepared only by HOP PLASTER CO. 
ston, Mass., and sold by reliable drug and 

% country stores everywhere. Y 
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Chase & Sanborn’s | 
“SEAL BRAND” | 
COFFEE 


Served Exclusively to the 


Over Twenty-One Million People 
/ admitted to World’s Fair Grounds 








Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World 


If you can find a grocer in New England that 
does not sell “ Seal Brand ” Coffee, and will send 
the information to us, we will send you 50 half- 
tone views of the World’s Fair free. 


Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 


Teeth. | 


How to Take Good Care of Them. 








A Toorn and Moutn WASH is better than a 
powder because it removes the food deposited in 
the cavities and between the teeth, which is often 
the source of poisonous infection into the system. 


“THYMOZONE 


is highly endorsed by eminent dentists as an | 
absolutely safe, effective and agreeable 
Tooth and Mouth Wash. 


It heals soft and ulcerated gums, 
tains Oral Hygiene by destroying 





pecuseies : and main- | 
the matter which is 


liable to become poisonous, and is unexcelled for | 
cleaning and preserving the Teeth. 
THYMOZONE is aiso used as a Dooderissy, 


is an active, fragrant liquid whose value as a germ- 
destroyer has been thoroughly investigated. 


For Sale by Druggists and Dealers | 


in Dental Supplies. | 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Non-Irritating Germicide and Detergent | 








The Modern Nursing Bottle, 


“CLEANFONT,” 


Automatic Vent. Free Flow. Per- 
fectly Clean. Preventive of Colic. 


All Druggist», 35 cents. 


FOX, FULTZ & WEBSTER, 
NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 





NERVEASE 


Si smple free to COMPANION venti rs. 
NE 













Relieves any he ad- 
ache in 5 minutes. 

ents. All L pee Sts. 
Addre 
6 Shawmut Ave. ee 





<VEASE COMPANY, * Boston. 





“Oh, My Head” 


fromthese common ailments 


Nervous Headache, 


Pyro - head 


Better than pills 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


What will relieve the pain 


Sick Headache, i 
Neuralgia. *«< 





TABLETS. 


Perfectly Harmless. 
Contain no opiates—Always effective— Easily taken 
Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 





Vf drugaists or by mail Ge. per box. 
Samples for the asking. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


5 bores $1.00, 








SAVENA 





ON EARTH 
—_e— 


Each Package SAVENA contains a 


DIFFERENT PRESENT 


U. AND A 4. 
Séry, pRESE es 


Sold by all Grocers. 














Would you like to make 


GOOD-WILL SOAP 


Carefully select only strictly pure materials — 
render them yourself — combine with these 


at Home 


“lt 
Fills 


the 


result of 30 years’ experience in soap-making— 


admit no 


and 


1s 


unvarying 


you 


adulteration — be 
have 





the 
Bill.”’ 


sure the quality 
Goop-WILL Soap. 





said you would charge me six and a half per! Tf you cannot accomplish this successfully or do not wish to attempt it, 


Ask Your Grocer for Good-Will Soap. 


cent.” | 

“Exactly,” answered the usurer. “Six and a 
half; six is six; and one half of six is three; six | 
and three make nine; nine per cent.—that's the | 
bargain !"’ 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., 





Manufacturers, 


Lynn, Mass. 
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‘Cookery is become an art, a noble science.”— BurRTON. 


~ HOUSEHOLD” 
Ranges. 








This Represents our ‘‘Household” Grand. 


” 


“Civilized man cannot live without cooks.” So wrote one of the great English poets, realizing the fact that cookery 
is essentially a product of civilization. In pace, then, with the development of this art will be that of the cooking range, 
the indispensable adjunct of the skilful cook. Food perfectly cooked can only be the result of a perfectly working 
stove, and to this end the careful study of the artisan and special mechanic in the foremost foundries of the country 
has been directed for years with the rich production of the 


“Household” Cooking Range. 


Perfect in proportion and correct in design, its beauty is assured; constructed to give a large amount of heat from 
a small amount of fuel its economic operation is guaranteed ; made of the best quality of iron, its durability, and smooth- 
ness of surface, readily retaining the lustrous polish which delights the neat housewife, are unquestioned. These are 
some of the qualities claimed by the “HOUSEHOLD” and some of the reasons, why this range is the pride and 
adornment of many of the kitchens of the best dwellings. 


The “ WHITE” GRATE is used in this Range and is undoubt- 
edly the Best patent grate ever put into a range. It shakes the 
fire thoroughly and sifts the ashes at the same time. 


All “Household” Ranges fitted with either Wood or Coal Fixtures. 
SEND FOR HOUSEHOLD CARD. 


WHITE, WARNER & CO., Manufacturers, Taunton, Mass. 























